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MY VILLAGE 


WAS not born either for time or for place and am not conscious 

of either. My parents Lazarus and Vartouhi, must have known 
this, and the priest, Der Stepan. They never said to me, “Here, 
son, we paid Time so many gold pieces of joy, or so many measures 
of sorrow and bought you.” ‘They never mentioned a certificate. 


Once I found myself playing on our balcony with the blue sand 
which my mother had put there in the warmth so that she could 
spread it on the swaddling-clothes of my little brother before 
putting him in his cradle. I should not recall my hands in the 
swaddling-sand perhaps, were it not for another association which 
was I believe the first registering of strong consciousness. A sud- 
den exclamation diverted my attention from my play. “If any one 
takes a straw out of this house except guns and knives, let my 
mother be my wife’”—a most effective Turkish way of swearing, 
“I will chop him to pieces!” I threw my head up and saw the 
antechamber of our house filled with hungry neighbours and others. 
Among them stood a man who held high in the air a drawn scimitar. 
They entered the house. The curtain fell. Whether or not I 
went on playing with the sand I do not remember. 

Years afterwards the meaning of the foregoing episode came to 
me and it was this: There had been a rumour that a massacre of 
the Christians was soon to take place, and the man who had drawn 
the scimitar in defence of our house, was Mohammet Effendi, an 
influential Turk, a generous neighbour and friend, who was advis- 
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ing my father to put our weapons in his charge. He said that 
when the massacre and looting began, he would himself come to 
our house to see that the mob did not rifle the house and would 
return the weapons later. Mohammet Effendi was a gentleman 
in carrying out his agreement and our movable property was not 
taken away, though badly scattered; but he never returned the 
guns. I remember my father sighing, each time he saw Mohammet 
go hunting with our shotgun. 

I cannot say that I was at all perturbed by this incident, and 
I am equally uncertain as to its unconscious effect upon me. But 
I believe I carry its dye with me. 

Yet it seems to me that my life, the backbone of my conscious- 
ness, grew in the fields. I was conscious there of my brother's 
whips upon the length and breadth of my body—my brother’s 
whips, the lips of Life covering my body with its kisses. 

Brother Ohannes and I were in charge of a flock of lambs and 
calves, most of them our own, though some belonged to choice 
friends of ours, who had no children to lead their tiny animals, 
nor fenceless fields to lead them into. It was also our duty to 
see that the young boys of the village did not graze their oxen 
in our fields, and that girls and women did not cut and fill their 
bags and aprons with our tender stalks, to feed to their cows when 
milking them at night. So, every morning, as soon as the wee 
animals were led among the green blades of their own height, my 
brother, my elder and ruler, went a few fields beyond gathering 
honey for himself from the leaves of pear-trees, and some willow 
branches for me, making various kinds of whistles from their 
rinds. He went almost always not to come until noon, and came 
then, like Pan, playing his pipe. 

Shepherds took the flocks to pasture after dark, and brought 
them back at noon to be milked. On their way home they almost 
always passed our fields, and if they did not, the village was so 
close that the bleating of the sheep was heard plainly by the lambs. 
What a blessing it would have been to me if the legs of these lambs 
and calves had been feeble like those of children of that age! I 
always prayed that the shepherds would take the sheep home by 
another road. 

Although we had no factory whistles to announce noon, which 
hour I awaited with no less anxiety than the lambs, I could tell 
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the time by measuring my shadow. I would stand straight up, 
marking and measuring my shadow with a stick. It had to be 
just so long; then it was noon. 

Often Ohannes would not come, even when the noontime baa- 
baa-baa began. A lamb, upon hearing the familiar call of its 
mother—for the imbecile never knew that every bleating sheep 
was not its mother—would amble happily along and mix with the 
flock and each time it tried to get a nipple into its mouth, would 
get a kick or butt from an unclaiming parent. The lambs rushed 
out from any part of the field as if they had nothing to do but 
wait for a false bleat. The calves followed, gambolling merrily. 
| ran after them as fast as I could; that is, I tried to run in four 
directions at once when they spattered from everywhere in the green, 
until I was dizzy rotating. It was for good reason that I exerted 
myself thus, and did not want those urchins to get away from me. 
For just as soon as each of the lambs and calves had gambolled 
out of my reach, my brother would come, running fast to catch 
me, with his hands full of willow-rods, to break on me as if I 
were one of the lambs—the weakest—in his grip, and forget all 
other care-free careless runaways for a good while. 

Even to-day I feel those rods in my body; nothing can take 
them out of me. What good would it have done to complain to 
any one of my brother? The next morning the daily rite would 
have begun sooner. 

I disliked this way of being christened into consciousness. 

On the way home, however, any slight object would divert my 
attention and dry my tears and make me forget what had taken 
place. I was always finding things on the road, a piece of ox-shoe 
or donkey-shoe half buried in the dust, a shiny piece of crockery, 
or button. I picked up stones and stoned the neighbours’ fruit- 
trees. At any rate, by the time we reached home everything was 
as harmonious between us as if nothing had happened. When I 
found a piece of worn-out beast-shoe, I would gladly entrust it 
to Ohannes to save for us, for in the winter old, long-whiskered 
men came to our village, peddling, and took our stored-up pieces 
of metal in exchange for peanuts, hazel-nuts, raisins, and other 
edibles which the village did not produce. 

Harvest comes in the early summer; the lambs have grown and 
been taken by the shepherds to the mountains not to return until 
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late in the fall; the calves, no longer calves, become part of the 
common herd of the village; I am handy boy to the reapers. As 
the ruddy men swing scythes and sickles, and perspiration drops 
on the stubble, I fetch more and more water, or take whetstones 
and oil to them for sharpening a dull edge, and toward noon I go 
home to get them hot dinners and tobacco. As the wheat is cut 
and made into bundles, the best plough-hand ploughs an even, 
clayey corner of the field, preferably near a large shade-tree under 
which the men can eat and take naps at noon. When the gaal has 
dried, the wheat is thrown over it and spread on it to dry. The 
gaams are ready—two pieces of plank fastened together, about 
three or four feet wide and five or six feet long, the bottom well 
studded with chipped, sharp pieces of quartz or some hard stone— 
and are dragged by oxen round and round until the stalks have 
become fine straw to be fed to the stock in winter, and the cherished 
wheat has settled beneath them. 

It is glorious fun for the lad who drives his oxen round in this 
fashion, if he is able to control them, not letting them drag the 
gaams on the ground, spoiling their fine teeth. 

About the time harvest is over, fruits commence to ripen. In 
the meantime, there is a slack period, but the dullness of this period 
is sharpened by Vartavar, a cherished holiday, which lasts a week. 
I remember Vartavar as the devout villagers celebrated it, especially 
the following incident which might be called 


THE VOICE OF ST NICHOLAS 


After trepidation in the monastery, swift news descended among 
the villagers and caused them to fold their hands in their laps. 
St Nicholas wanted a human sacrifice tenderer than the lambs and 
kids which worshippers were wont to offer. He wanted a sacrifice 
unsurpassed in youthful beauty. No human carelessness was re- 
sponsible for this pitiful exigency. The Saint himself had stipu- 
lated the sacrifice, of which everybody was hearing and talking. 

“Yes,” said Mother Varto, “she was my grandchild. But I 
remember nothing which has happened in our monastery, that was 
not the will of St Nicholas. And his will is just.” When Mother 
Varto vetoed a resolution, the village had to submit and the people 
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no longer gathered in groups to talk of the day’s toll. For she 
would go about and disperse them with her cane. 

Next to Easter, Vartavar was the holiday most cherished by the 
people of Put Aringe. In fact in many ways it was preferred to 
Easter, for Easter is celebrated by the villagers only, and is cele- 
brated in the village. Vartavar is celebrated in the historic 
monastery, in its spacious park adorned by huge willows, by the 
largest of mulberry- and walnut-trees. It comes in early summer 
when the harvest is finished and a holiday is much appreciated. 
People flock to the monastery from all sides on that day. 

Put Aringe was fortunate to be situated at the feet of St Nicholas. 
On Vartavar the assembled villagers were like one person in a 
beautiful dream. From Erzinga, the city, and from one hundred 
villages an exodus of people poured in. What a day this was to 
the children of Put Aringe, and to most of the adults, especially 
to the women who had never been to the other villages or the city, 
where people wore such different costumes. 

The villagers stood aside with amazement and watched the on- 
coming crowd as if it were from Mars. The crowd came on horse- 
back, burro-back, riding on ox-carts with “Martian” drivers, and 
many walked. As it was impossible to take the carts up the hill 
to the monastery and there was no place to accommodate their 
animals, worshippers left them in the village. People from many 
villages and the city mingled with those of Put Aringe like parti- 
coloured flowers of spring and their voices were an exodus of 
perfume. 

From the large monastery flock, lambs, kids, and goats were 
sacrificed in front of the monastery’s huge iron door. In a corner 
of the courtyard, was a big iron kettle, mounted on stones, and as 
soon as the animals were cleaned and put in this kettle, the fire 
was started. 

Kalloost, the brother of the monastery-keeper’s wife, was in 
charge of the fire and meat. He was an odd creature—as strong as 
Sampson, yet fearful as a rabbit. He had a young burro which 
he drove to the orchard daily and drove home again at night. One 
morning water was pooled in some low ground in front of the 
orchard. When the burro came to this pool he saw his own reflec- 
tion in it and would not cross. All Kalloost’s efforts to coax him 
were in vain. Finally he took the animal under his arm and carried 
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it over. Some of the neighbours who had seen him do this went 
around and spread the news of it, roaring with laughter. 

If one annoyed or hurt him, Kalloost would clutch the mischief 
in his large paws and would squeeze and sit on him, fuming. He 
would beg of his victim, whom he seldom injured, not to bother him 
again. All that time, while the prey was like a rabbit in his fingers, 
he was himself the rabbit, actually shaking with fear—fear that 
he had no right to hurt any one, or fear that he would be hurt, | 
do not know which. He was white as a Scandinavian, but with 
the features of a giant African. What a lip—that drooping lower 
lip! 

He could hardly sign his name, yet wove songs and taught 
them to children; songs sometimes with words whose meaning he 
did not know himself. To this day I remember a line or so from 
one of his queer songs, in words not of his language; still, he knew 
no other: 


“Denderé pessé minas, keshish longa palo, 
Skrassi pilo . . .” 


If he was given a task, however hard, no one could tempt him 
to take an easier one; he had to finish it. ‘Never in my life have 
I left a thing unfinished, no matter what happens,” he would an- 
swer when called from what he was doing. 

The day’s work was done; music had started in the park; the 
men gathered in circles to drink. The ladies, after admiring each 
other’s children, assumed their peacock walk, group by group. The 
children, the only natural beings, came together as if they had 
known each other a long time. They came as if fearing they would 
soon be lost to each other, and watched one another with great 
enthus‘asm. 

For many years, no girl whose beauty could match with that of 
Lussapare, the ten-year-old daughter of the monastery-keeper, had 
come from city or village. Her beauty coupled with her position 
made her the star of the day. Everything she did, the other chil- 
dren would watch with the utmost interest or try to imitate. They 
followed her wherever she went. 

Kalloost’s sister—the wife of the monastery-keeper—was busy 
conducting ladies around the building, showing them secret pas- 
sageways, the various rooms, and the chapel. When she came to 
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the chapel she was surprised and ashamed to see the candles unlit, 
before the image of St Nicholas. She could not light them her- 
self and called to her brother that he had forgotten this most 
important duty of the day. Kalloost heard what she said and 
rolled his eyes: the candles before the Saint’s image, unlit! Twice 
he repeated to himself: “The candles unlit!” and walked away in 
a stupefied manner. That he had neglected a duty now made him 
forget that he was leaving unfinished some other duty. No pro- 
testing this time. 

It was easy for Lussapare, whose name means Bringer of Light, 
to climb the wall and jump down from it. She had done it many 
times. Already on the wall, followed by many children, she looked 
below. The spot on which she used to alight was now occupied by 
a huge kettle—the kettle with the boiling sacrifices in it, covered 
with a board. She called to her companions, wagering that she 
could step on the board which covered the kettle. “Do it!” some 
exclaimed joyously. “Let’s see you do it!’ Others were in- 
credulous. Lussapare was already standing on the cover, thrilled 
by her bravery and cheered by her admirers. Uncle Kalloost was 
heard coming. Startled, she tried to jump to the wall; but the 
cover, quicker than she, made a turn and covered the kettle again. 

Like a flock of birds the children told in one shriek what had 
happened. The whole manner and tone of voice of everyone was 
changed, in and outside the monastery. The answer of everybody’s 
curiosity was swinging in Uncle Kalloost’s burnt hand as he ran 
to a water tank. Was it courage that made Kalloost pull this 
sacrificed lamb out of the boiling kettle, or fear—fear because the 
candles before the Saint’s image had not been lit that day? Many 
folded their hands in their laps and drew free conclusions. “Foolish 
man! If he had torn her clothes off as soon as he pulled her out, 
she would have lived,” mourned one group. “Her name is Lussa- 
pare. Since she is the chosen one, we shall fear no further catas- 
trophe,” murmured another. 

But Kalloost withdrew from the heartless crowd, into a corner 
repeating, “The lights, the lights were not lit!” .. . 


Fruits began to ripen, one after the other, like golden surprises. 
The mulberries came first, then cherries, apricots, pears, and plums; 
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the chapel she was surprised and ashamed to see the candles unlit, 
before the image of St Nicholas. She could not light them her- 
self and called to her brother that he had forgotten this most 
important duty of the day. Kalloost heard what she said and 
rolled his eyes: the candles before the Saint’s image, unlit! Twice 
he repeated to himself: “The candles unlit!” and walked away in 
a stupefied manner. That he had neglected a duty now made him 
forget that he was leaving unfinished some other duty. No pro- 
testing this time. 

It was easy for Lussapare, whose name means Bringer of Light, 
to climb the wall and jump down from it. She had done it many 
times. Already on the wall, followed by many children, she looked 
below. The spot on which she used to alight was now occupied by 
a huge kettle—the kettle with the boiling sacrifices in it, covered 
with a board. She called to her companions, wagering that she 
could step on the board which covered the kettle. “Do it!” some 
exclaimed joyously. “Let’s see you do it!’ Others were in- 
credulous. Lussapare was already standing on the cover, thrilled 
by her bravery and cheered by her admirers. Uncle Kalloost was 
heard coming. Startled, she tried to jump to the wall; but the 
cover, quicker than she, made a turn and covered the kettle again. 

Like a flock of birds the children told in one shriek what had 
happened. The whole manner and tone of voice of everyone was 
changed, in and outside the monastery. The answer of everybody’s 
curiosity was swinging in Uncle Kalloost’s burnt hand as he ran 
to a water tank. Was it courage that made Kalloost pull this 
sacrificed lamb out of the boiling kettle, or fear—fear because the 
candles before the Saint’s image had not been lit that day? Many 
folded their hands in their laps and drew free conclusions. “Foolish 
man! If he had torn her clothes off as soon as he pulled her out, 
she would have lived,” mourned one group. “Her name is Lussa- 
pare. Since she is the chosen one, we shall fear no further catas- 
trophe,” murmured another. 

But Kalloost withdrew from the heartless crowd, into a corner 
repeating, “The lights, the lights were not lit!” . . . 


Fruits began to ripen, one after the other, like golden surprises. 
The mulberries came first, then cherries, apricots, pears, and plums; 
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then melons, peaches, grapes, and walnuts. I was put in charge 
of a vast orchard, to gather the fallen fruits and spread them in 
the sun on the roof of the hut to dry so that they could be stored 
away for the winter, or for sale. Fruits were plenty everywhere 
in the village. To guard them at night was not necessary. Their 
value in exchange for grain or money was not high, but it was 
different in the case of grapes. These ripened late in the summer 
when not many other fruits could be had, and they were therefore 
worth more money in the city, or more grain in villages where 
fruit did not grow. Unlike other fruits, grapes could not be wasted. 
If they began to rot, they could be readily mashed, trampled, and 
turned into wine. Not only were human thieves after the grapes, 
but also dogs and sneaky badgers that waked at night, stole from 
their burrows, and invaded row after row of grapes, sucking them, 
like wasteful wolves in a flock of sheep—killing whether they 
needed to or not. Therefore the grapes had to be guarded. 


GRAPE LENT 


Grapes were considered sacred in Put Aringe; out of them holy 
wine was made. Therefore, unlike other fruits, one was not sup- 
posed to eat them until they had been blessed in the church. There 
was still a week before every vineyard owner would bring some 
of his best grapes to the church on Sunday morning, that Der 
Hyre might bless them during the Mass, and permit people to 
eat them. How divine Der Hyre was, people thought, to grant 
them this privilege! 

Grape growing was the greatest industry in Put Aringe, and its 
pride as well. Among the many villages only few produced grapes 
and Put Aringe’s were the best. Lazarus’ vineyard called Nor- 
ding, yielded the most and finest grapes. He had himself planted 
and grafted every vine and tree, had touched every foot of the 
soil with his own hands and put every stone in place. 

Across Nor-ding, on the slope of another hill was Yellow Voice- 
ful Valley. Little Abcar sat on the roof of the hut, careless, making 
intonations with his voice to throw to the other side of the valley. 
He made all kinds—he yelled low; he yelled high. He liked to 
make bubbles with his voice better than to do anything else, he so 
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longed to know where they went. There was a path in space, on 
which he could see the echoes run along, but he was at a loss to 
make out just where they went. Then when he got tired yodelling, 
he would make big Challow, his inseparable playmate, do it. He 
would throw a stone, and barks would follow: “Woof! woof!” 
The Yellow Voiceful Valley would resound with prolonged and 
voluminous “WO—OOFS!” 

Two older brothers of Abcar, Nicholas and Ohannes, were in 
the rows, cutting weeds from the grape-vines. Although it was 
time for a second hunger, and Ohannes had called Abcar several 
times, he was busy making bubbles, watching their echoes hasten 
away. Finally, the brothers’ voices together made such a reverbera- 
tion that Abcar, thinking Yellow Voiceful Valley had burst open 
and let all the echoes out at once, looked at his brothers wonder- 
ing if they too had noticed this happening. “Can’t you hear?’ 
rebuked Ohannes. 

“Do you see Father coming with our dinner, Abcar?’ mildly 
enquired Nicholas. Abcar looked along the road and answered, 
“No, he is still at home.” But a minute later he heard a cough 
within the hut and wondered how his father had come in so 
quietly. Then he called, “Yes, Father is here,” and his little feet 
carefully let him down the shaky ladder. 

Lazarus was proud of Nor-ding on its sun-favoured spot. While 
other people were talking about the “colouring” of a few of their 
grapes, clusters in his vineyard were already ripe. Lazarus had 
stood in the hut for a long time. Was he perhaps watching a thing 
that touched his pride? 

Nicholas and Ohannes came in, meanwhile, wiping perspiration 
from their faces. The entrance of the hut was even with the 
ground, but because of its sloping location the rear and side walls 
were twelve feet higher. As the boys entered, the father stood in 
the doorway, holding a rope behind him. He caught Ohannes and 
swung the rope about his body lustily. He did this without utter- 
ing a single word. Abcar and Nicholas huddled in a corner, watch- 
ing the scene helplessly. They thought Ohannes had committed 
a wrong unknown to them, although known to the father. Lazarus 
thought that beating children was a good means of pruning away 
sins just as he tore away an unnecessary vine or branch. He 
cleansed Ohannes and let him go, and with unfatherly motive 
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captured Nicholas. Little Abcar began to cry, “Don’t whip them, 
don’t whip them any more, Father!” But everything was drowned 
in the bellowing voice of Nicholas. These cries were the con- 
fessions of Nicholas’ sins, nothing else, thought Lazarus. 

The reason for all this gradually emerged from the lips of the 
sin-breaker. “You ate my grapes, I saw you; you ate my grapes 
before they were blest. You ate my ripest grapes. I cannot now 
exchange them with God for His blessing!” The father grew 
tired of beating; the son, of groaning; little Abcar, of imploring; 
even the lifeless things about, seemed tired. Nicholas tried in vain 
every means of escape; he was like a young animal in a trap. 

No mercy for the merciless. Perspiration knew this and blinded 
Lazarus. Before the bandanna handkerchief reached his eyes, 
Nicholas had thrown himself out of the window headlong and 
was twelve feet below. The rope swung and missed. Fiercely 
Lazarus looked around, below, away; all he saw was grape-leaves; 
all he heard from the leaves was, “Shame!” He paused. Con- 
science flooded him like the waters of a broken dam; he sought 
refuge at Abcar’s feet, who forgave and consoled his father by 
putting his arms around his neck. The tired father then gathered 
the child in his arms and carried him home. 

The Sunday morning of Grape Lent, Nicholas and Ohannes got 
up unusually early. Was this because they sang in the choir and 
were by duty bound to be in the church before the congregation? 

They had been in the church but a little while when Nicholas, 
the choir-leader, came—a friend of theirs, for the fact that his 
name was the name of the elder brother, had always been a bond 
of union. The two brothers approached him with all confidence 
and gave him a carefully covered basket. The congregation was 
almost as large as in winter. Der Hyre blest the grapes ardently, 
and reading the chapter in which Christ said to His Apostles that 
wine will hereafter represent His blood, wept as he drank the 
wine. He took a cluster of grapes from the silver tray on the 
pulpit, turned to the congregation, raised his hand above his head, 
and in a sad voice pronounced the words, “Take ye and taste the 
blood of our Lord Jesus Christ.” One by one the audience then 
came to the choir-leader, received grapes, and murmuring thanks, 
tasted them. 

It was already breakfast-time. Lazarus had not gone to church 
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for good reason. He was sitting in the room looking out, with 
hurt pride. For many years his grapes had been the talk of the 
day. He had pictured to himself how on this very anniversary his 
clusters might have been cut into many shares so that more than 
one could enjoy them. This time not only would he not get praise, 
but where, as he deeply enquired of himself, was he to get any 
grapes to taste? This was a problem not easy of solution. 

Mother Vartouhi and pretty Helena had also a Grape Lent 
expectancy in their eyes, when Nicholas and Ohannes entered tri- 
umphantly with the basket of grapes. “What!” stammered 
Lazarus, recognizing his grapes as quickly as he did his sons, “Did 
you not eat the grapes a week ago, when I whipped you?” 

“No,” answered Nicholas, “we were just pretending to eat them 
to appease our hunger.” 

Smitten with shame, Lazarus prayed God to cripple his hands 
if he ever raised them against such honest sons. 


- One night, again with my brother Ohannes, I was guarding our 
vineyard when Challow, the wisest of dogs, was not with us; he 
had gone romancing in the village (even dogs know the irrelevance 
of duty when romance is high). I woke. Moonlight mirrored the 
vineyard. There was no wind. The smallest thing could be seen, 
the slightest sound could be heard from everywhere in the vine- 
yard. The moonlight was like a large white rose. I saw several 
shepherds cut—cut—cutting our clusters of grapes. They were 
like terrifying bugs on the petals, sending shivers down my child’s 
spine. I whispered to my brother. Knives of fear cut my whispers 
into barbed notes as they came from my larynx, “Ohannes— 
O-ha-han—ness, ge—et up, thi—eeves, thie-he—eves!” We 
went out of the hut—not to chase the thieves, we were not so 
foolish—but to call our nearest neighbour, Mgo Apar, who had 
often told us to do so in such a case. Ohannes started, after open- 
ing his mouth wide several times and shutting it again, for not a 
particle of sound came from it; all that I could hear was a rushing 
of air into his mouth quite audible; his voice was dried out. This 
multiplied my fear a hundredfold. At last, “Bro—bro, broth-er-er 
Mgo-o—ooo00!” shot out of his mouth, shook the valleys, leaping 
over the hills, but no answer came from Brother Mgo. He was 
afraid, I should judge, to breathe normally, or even move in his 
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bed, lest some night the thieves might revenge themselves on him, 
However, at the sound of my brother’s voice, pouring itself out 
in dots and dashes, powerful, though interrupted, the thieves had 
disappeared like insects, as if Ohannes’ voice had been insect- 
spray upon them. From neighbouring vineyards, miles away, hill 
behind hill, voices shouted, “Don’t be afraid, boys, we are com- 
ing!” and the valleys carried the voices on like a chorus, COMING, 
COMING. Guns exploded in the distance in our defence; the 
valleys echoed, the very moon valleys, and moon mountains— 
MGO APAR, MGO APAR—COMING, COMING—BOOM, 
BOOM. How wonderful sometimes is the sound of guns, and how 
peaceful! And how soon were those brave neighbours asking, 
“Where did they go? Which way did they run? How many were 
they?” And they policed every nook of the vineyard. Ohannes, 
not I, went on sobbing; perhaps I was too young for such emotion. 
Several of these fearless men who stayed with us until morning, 
went around with us and found many a spot quite cleaned and 


trampled. 
Many were the times I mimicked my brother when he was 
unkind to me, “Bro—bro—Mgo—ooo!” —when Mother was near 


by, so that I could run to her. 

After this we slept alternately; and watched hard. But sleep 
was too powerful upon us. We washed our heads, eyes, and faces 
with cold water many times, but these efforts were childish strong- 
holds against sleep. 


During the day Ohannes had to perform duties in other capacities 
while I was kept at my post—an easy matter in day-time. When 
it was our turn, he would go before dawn to make an appointment 
with the Water-guard who distributed the water—the common 
stream for that section—to arrange to have it irrigate our vine- 
yard. He went, leaving me with the sky. I watched it. I watched 
the stars at their play, some running this way and some that, raising 
luminous thick dust over the sky, some disappearing below the 
horizon, some vanishing in the very spot which they had occupied. 
The sun would then rise, flooding the sky, filling holes in it, like 
the stream that would be hissing and filling every hollow in the 
vineyard; all the stars, like clean little furry things, not wanting to 
get wet, slipped out of sight. Every star had disappeared, I 
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thought. But of a sudden I saw to my amazement, that Venus 
was still there. It was a tremendous experience. It was like love 
which only a child can be thrilled by. “At the rising of the sun 
yanish all the stars of the firmament’? No, the words of the book 
were not true. I felt my immensity. I had discovered something 
which books did not know. I felt myself expand, and spread as 
wide as the sky. I drew myself close to it, as it were, a child draw- 
ing himself to a person who impresses him. Soon I saw another 
star, not far from Venus, not quite so bright. I looked at the sun 
again. It was quite high now. To make myself sure of my dis- 
covery, I wanted to measure the distance between the sun and the 
horizon. “The sun is as far from the mountain top as that apricot- 
tree is from me. . . . I can still see Venus . . . now the sun is as 
high from the mountain as the height of the tallest walnut-tree. 
.. . Isee Venus . . . now will look around the other way, at the 
fields, down toward the village . . . Venus still there... I 
smile. I shall. I want to laugh. Ido . . . Venus still undrowned, 
resisting the flood of the sun longer than I could resist the hissing 
of the water.” Forcibly and quickly I detach myself from my 
bed, from the sky, from my new and wonderful discovery, and 
run in my boy’s attire—a drawer and a shirt and two naked feet, 
to find a way for the water. It came with bushelfuls of fruits 
in its lap, talking like a busy person who has not much time to 
stay, for it had many appointments to fill; there were other 
parched grounds, and roots to carry its message to. It shouted, 
“Where shall I go first?” and I guided it with no less agility, round 
and round between the rows of vines. Then instinctively I lifted 
my head to say without sound, a farewell to Venus. It was a 
farewell of love between star and child. It had spoken to my 
innermost understanding, Venus had noticed my steady gaze on 
her; Venus had said, “I shall be gone until to-morrow.” I looked 
in vain for another glance from her. I sighed a proud sigh, for 
our love was inextinguishable. We would meet to-morrow early. 

It became a habit with me to waken about the time Venus 
was rising above the top of the mountain whence rose the sun 
itself. I had found out how to stay awake longer than I had 
thought I could. 

I cheered myself and cut some grapes, held them in the water 
to cool and gather dew upon the berries, while my feet dangled 
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in the talkative water as if to hush it. I breakfasted, drinking 
from this water that had come from the mountains, from valley to 
valley, through many foreign orchards and vineyards; then 
sprinkled the roof and the floor of the hut, and filled the pitchers 
again for the use of the day, and went along the water, guiding, 
following through the macadamized waterways, now to the left 
and now to the right, never failing to laugh—the water, the sun, 
and myself, exchanging laughter together. 

How did it happen that later on when I was so fortunate as to 
be sent out of the village to be educated, I did not cling to the 
science of the sky, my first, immeasurable love? Perhaps the 
question was put to me—again in another way, without sound, 
but instinctively—thus: “A wonderful man and a wonderful 
woman are waiting for you. One of them you may choose for 
your life-long companion. Which do you prefer?’ And the 
answer must have been given in the same fashion, without con- 
scious knowledge, “I might if I am able, make a wonderful man out 
of myself, but I choose the woman.” I say some such question must 
have been put to me, and an answer of this sort given, for con- 
trary to my love of science, poetry lent me wings and led me to 
invisible, passionate depths, poetry—a mystic, feminine sort of 
science, the tireless presence of woman, or an essence out of which 
woman came—Woman—Sister of Infinity. 


To be continued 
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STILL PORTRAIT 
BY MAXWELL BODENHEIM 


One shade of green for stagnation, 

Another shade for morning-confidence, 

Somehow combined, so close, so proudly mordant 
Within the almond outlines of each eye, 

That only child or idiot could tell 

Where numbness ends and laughter supplicates— 
Still lady, more than quiet in your chair, 

Your eyes contain the yes and no of life, 

Now cold, now warm, through lack of answering, 
And turning green to light that can supply 

Some gracious substitute where hope has died. 

No one has earned your pity, or perturbed 

The dark pause in your heart, where feelings care 
No longer to remonstrate or receive. 

You found that men were children, or blunt knaves, 
Or too exacting in their sensual pacts, 

And so you calmed them with your fingertips 

Lest they involve you in their own defeats. 

And women—jealous tensions jailed by sound, 

Or sober dwarfs with fancy underfoot, 

Or naked, counting myriads of wounds, 

With some imagination always there 

To spoil the accuracy of the score— 

You gave them one, thick smile that did not smile: 
Contorted humour turned to a dead shield 

Beneath which you could fondle and anoint 

Each nervous twilight piled within your heart. 

And now you dare not move within this chair 
Because the candid treacheries of leg 

And arm release no longer hold for you 
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The aching and imperative warfare 

With which your brain and heart disputed life. 

The doctor straightens up and calls you dead. 

They think that they have raised you from the chair, 
But you remain there, still invisible, 

Too motionless for death, yet not alive. 
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CONTEMPORARY TENDENCIES IN 
ITALIAN PHILOSOPHY 


BY RAFFAELLO PICCOLI 


HE turning-point in the history of recent Italian philosophy 

is to be looked for in the years that immediately precede and 
follow the close of the nineteenth century. During the latter half 
of that century, Italy had become slowly estranged from a phil- 
osophical tradition which had continued, with hardly an interrup- 
tion, from Bruno and Campanella, through Vico, to Rosmini and 
Gioberti. The central humanistic tradition of Italian thought was 
still recognizable in the work of at least one great poet, Carducci, 
and of one great historian of literature, De Sanctis; but it seemed 
to have lost that power of rarefying and expanding itself into 
systems of abstract thought, which it had retained all through the 
Renaissance, almost as an heritage of the mediaeval unity of the 
arts and the moral sciences. The cause of this apparent decadence, 
however, is becoming clearer and clearer to us who look back on 
that period as on something that we have entirely left behind us, 
and is more foreign to us than earlier and happier stages of our 
culture. Because of our peculiar political conditions, because of 
the effort concentrated on purely national ends which those con- 
ditions had imposed upon us, Italy at last awoke as a concrete 
national being, in very much the situation in which /a Belle au Bois 
dormant would find herself if she awoke to-day, and were taken 
toa Sophomore dance. Our intellectual clothes were entirely out 
of fashion: in an industrialized Europe, with a magnificent and 
growing development of scientific thought, we were but a noble and 
poor peasant country, with an aristocracy of patriots and Jéterati. 
The time had come when we, who had been the cultural sartores 
of all the other nations of Europe during the Renaissance and well 
into the eighteenth century, had to be resarti according to the for- 
eign fashions if we were to survive at all and to understand the lan- 
guage that was spoken around us, in the hope of being able to make 


Note: Printed by permission of the Sixth International Congress of Philos- 
ophy, Cambridge, Massachusetts, September, 1926. 
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ourselves understood one day, should we have something new to tel] 
the world. And we were so humble, and so full of good will, that 
we even forgot that many of the roots of modern scientific thought 
had first found their vital nourishment in the soil of Italy; and that 
our early men of science, from Leonardo to Spallanzani, from 
Galileo to Volta, had inaugurated the invention and observance 
of strictly scientific methods, coupled with a striking clarity and 
simplicity of abstract thought. We imported the new science of 
Europe, and we forgot our old humanities; but our religious and 
metaphysical nature revenged itself by building, on the founda- 
tions of science, a new positivistic and materialistic theology not 
less fanatical and irrational than the Catholic theology from which 
we had emerged at the close of the Renaissance. On the philosophi- 
cal map of Europe, Italy might have been painted, at the time 
of which we are speaking, with the bright red of Positivism and 
Materialism, only very thinly veined by a few green streaks of sur- 
viving Hegelian, or Platonic, or Neo-Kantian Idealism. 

We are now in the habit of speaking rather loosely of an Ideal- 
istic Reaction which set in at the beginning of the new century. 
What really happened is that the positivistic theology, being 
largely exploited for more or less pure political and social ends, 
failed to satisfy the most cautious and exact among the scientists 
on the one hand, or those minds on the other, which had been kept 
awake, either through poetry and the arts, or through an interest in 
moral problems, to the highest exigencies of a truly human culture. 
But certain aspects of that reaction cannot be characterized other- 
wise than as a revolt of slaves, as it is clearly shown by the vogue 
that theosophy enjoyed among us for a certain number of years, 
and by the so-called mystical movements, which followed each 
other without leaving any trace, and were very popular among men 
and women whose minds were too soft, not only for clear original 
thinking, but even for the mere passive acceptance of the Catholic 
dogma. Akin to the mystical movements, not less soft in a certain 
sense, and yet prompted by a sincere moral preoccupation, the 
Modernistic school of Catholic thought hoped for a short period 
of struggles and illusions, to convert the Catholic Church to an 
understanding of the intellectual needs of the modern world. Its 
failure was not due, as it is generally assumed, to the intrinsic 
difficulty of the task, but rather to a limited understanding of 
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the implications of modern thought; the Church, infinitely wiser 
than those prodigal sons of hers, knew only too well that the con- 
ciliation of religion with science could not mean anything but total 
surrender to a new vision of the world, and therefore to a new 
religion. 

Of far greater importance than these and similar vaguely ideal- 
istic movements, were those motives of reaction to the cruder forms 
of Positivism which originated within the fold of science itself, 
especially through the critique of scientific principles; and quite as 
conspicuously through an alliance with more refined, less ambitious 
theories of a positivistic character, like Schiller’s Humanism and 
William James’s Pragmatism. The scientists of the older genera- 
tion had been very often singularly skilful and fortunate in the 
pursuit of their particular scientific aims, but not less naive and 
inexperienced in dealing with the general principles of scientific 
method, and with their philosophical implications. Now, particu- 
larly through the work of Veronese and Peano, new instruments 
were created for the analysis of mathematical principles; and 
though Peano insists on refusing the name of philosopher, it is well 
known that some very significant currents of modern thought, not 
in Italy alone, but in England and consequently in America, owe to 
him, if not the substance of their theories, at least the character- 
istic tone which they have assumed in recent years. This fact may 
help to explain why a disciple of Peano, Giovanni Vailati, and 
his friend Calderoni, were among recent Italian thinkers in closest 
relation with English Empyricism and American Pragmatism; 
Vailati employing the methods of mathematical logic for the solu- 
tion of larger problems of logical expression, and Calderoni at- 
tempting to apply the methods of economic science to ethics. With 
my friend Federigo Enriques, this school of thought tends to occupy 
a still ampler field of philosophical speculation; a genuine mathe- 
matician himself, he has passed from the critique of mathematical 
principles to the study of the foundations of physical science in 
general, and thence to the problem of knowledge, in which he has 
arrived at a definition of reality which is at the same time mathe- 
matical in its formal character, and realistic in its spirit. His 
analysis of that particular reality which is elaborated by science 
led him to an enquiry into the logical processes and the develop- 
ment of the fundamental concepts of science—especially of geom- 
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etry and mechanics—which has partly foreshadowed the principles 
and ideas that were later to be expanded by Einstein into his theory 
of general relativity. In his more recent work, he has applied the 
same method to the study of social reality, to investigation of the 
relations between the scientific and the religious spirit, and of the 
religious motives which are implicit in the construction of science. 
A rationalist, and therefore an opponent of Idealism, he is at 
present confronted by the same problem which dominates every 
current of modern Italian thought, the problem of the conservation 
of values, as he chooses to call it, or of the ultimate nature of ideas 
and categories, as an idealist might define it. 

It will be seen from the kind of philosophical questions which 
interest him, that there is almost as much difference between the old 
Italian positivists and a man like Enriques, though he himself 
belongs in a certain sense to the positivistic type, as between Posi- 
tivism and the new Italian Idealism. The essential differences in 
philosophy are not the technical and scholastic ones; but the truly 
fundamental ones of style and personality. Not being a philos- 
opher ex professo myself, but a mere lover and student of philos- 
ophy, and having had a direct personal and intellectual experience 
both of Italian Idealism and of English Realism, I feel strongly 
inclined to discount the importance of certain purely technical 
aspects of thought, which loom so large in the current histories of 
philosophy. I believe that in all times, and under every sky, men 
have tried, by different ways of approach, to make light in their 
own consciousness, and to discover the reality of life concealed, like 
the seeds of flame in the veins of flint, in the depths of their hearts 
and minds. I believe, in substance, that every philosopher is an 
idealist, though his humility might sometimes be so great as to make 
him vigorously deny this obvious truth. 

On the other hand, a clear acceptance of the idealistic, or human- 
istic, character of thought, seems to me essential at least for certain 
purposes. The scientist may direct the light of his intelligence 
towards one particular end, and work as it were in one small 
luminous space, surrounded by unexplored darkness. This con- 
centration of his attention may even be favourable to scientific in- 
vestigation. But the philosopher, and the student of human nature 
and human facts, cannot be content with less than the totality, or 
at least the potential totality, of experience. His light flashes not 
outwards, but inwards, and he knows that the slightest alteration 
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of certain ideal proportions will affect not one particular truth 
only, but the whole of reality. 

This new style, this new attitude of mind, which characterizes 
Italian culture in the last quarter of a century, in the same way as 
it characterizes every era of vigorous thinking, was in part a result 
of the new life infused into the old academic circles by a few 
earnest and honest minds, and especially by Bernardino Varisco 
and Piero Martinetti. Varisco slowly evolved from Positivism to 
a constantly deepening understanding of the religious import of 
philosophical thought. Martinetti, through a painstaking analysis 
of the solutions given by modern philosophy to the problems of 
knowledge, has reached a new form of transcendental Idealism, 
which envisages philosophy in a perpetual relation with the devel- 
opment of positive religions, as a total vision of the world and of 
the problems of spiritual life. To these names a few others might 
be added; but it is not my intention, and it would be impossible 
within the limits of this paper, to give a complete list of modern 
Italian thinkers. I shall only name Antonio Aliotta, who is well 
known to English and American philosophical circles, and whose 
thought in developing has constantly had a close relation to your 
recent philosophical tendencies; who, however, cannot be counted 
among the realists, though he seems at times to be strongly opposed 
to the main currents of Italian Idealism. He would consent to be 
called a relativist, or a relativistic idealist; but his relativism differs 
more in accent than in substance from that common consciousness 
of the historical character of philosophy, of the humanistic or 
pragmatic value of truth, which is the distinctive feature of all 
modern Italian thought. 

The elaboration of this new style of thought was not, however, 
mainly the work of the Universities and of professional philos- 
ophers. It was due principally to a return to that central tradition 
of Italian culture to which I alluded at the beginning of this paper. 
Not from abstract discussions on the principles of philosophy, but 
from the concrete problems arising from meditation upon literary, 
philosophical, and economic history, and from a direct experience 
of moral difficulties, the greatest of our living thinkers, Benedetto 
Croce, derived his own system of the Philosophy of the Spirit: the 
least systematic of all systems of philosophy, since the process of 
thought which gave rise to its predominant ideas, is still actively 
at work, producing constantly new problems and alive to the neces- 
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sity for new systematizations. I have myself written a little book, 
not entirely unknown to some of my English and American friends, 
in which I have attempted to make Croce’s philosophy accessible 
to the English speaking world. For many reasons, and especially 
because this task would compel me to enter into many abstruse 
details of philosophical technique, I shall not try to analyse the 
similarities and differences between Croce’s system and the work 
of a man who was associated with him for many years, and who 
undoubtedly is one of the most important figures of contemporary 
European thought. The names of Croce and of Giovanni Gentile 
occur very often together, more probably on account of long associa- 
tion in their studies, than because of a truly fundamental philosoph- 
ical affinity. And in fact, while Croce is becoming more and more 
what might be called an historical realist, Gentile has followed the 
implications of Idealism to their ultimate conclusion, and has con- 
structed a coherent and logical system of Actualism, in which the 
Absolute identifies itself at last with that concrete, indistinguish- 
able synthesis of thought and action in which he recognizes the 
only reality of experience. 

The influence of both Croce and Gentile on the Italian genera- 
tion which has survived the war, cannot be overestimated. But I 
think it is too soon to predict the mind of this younger generation. 
We are living in a period which exacts more from our active and 
moral nature, than from our speculative power. Whether, in the 
recurrent rhythms of history, our new Idealism be destined to give 
birth to a new and deeper Naturalism, might well be an object 
of reasonable surmise. The problems which seem to announce 
themselves as needing a greater clarity, and new meditations, are 
those of the relations of Spirit and Nature, and of the essence of 
human personality. These problems are not, however, mere 
professional themes, but the philosophical expression of our deeper 
spiritual torments. 

The task of philosophy, not in Italy in particular, but in the 
world at large, seems to be far from exhausted. In a sense, philos- 
ophy, or the conscious thought of man, has now reached the point at 
which it will have to abandon the closed schools, the garden and 
the porch, and find a word which will be understood by all men. 


1 Benedetto Croce: An Introduction to His Philosophy. By Raffaello Piccoli. 
8vo. 315 pages. Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2. 
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THE HERD’S HOUSE 


BY PADRAIC COLUM 


E came up from the room that he had slept in and went over 
to the chimney-corner stool. The little girl who was there 
saw him, but she did not turn around until he was sitting down. 

She was standing at the table eating bread; her feet were bare, 
her legs were bare up to her thighs. When she turned to him he 
saw her startlingly bright-shallow eyes. She came over to where 
he sat and kissed him. “Aren’t you Felim?’ The boy said he was. 

What she had on was a little shift or wrapper—it was of satin, 
or, at all events, of some satiny material; there was soiled lace on 
it. She had a chain with a little golden cross at her neck, and her 
neck was very white. He told her that he had come in the night 
with his mother, and that he had seen his grandmother, and his 
aunt, her mother; he told her, too, that he had been given an egg 
to eat, and that he had been put to sleep in the bed that was 
pulled out of a press. 

“They’re all out,” said Michaeleen, “your mother, and my 
mother, and grandmother.” She went back to the table, and, with 
her back to him, went on eating her bread. 

He sat there, looking at the things he was remembering, and 
remembering the things that he was looking at. He had seen 
them when he was here before—in a dim, far-off time. There was 
a Michaeleen then, but he was not sure that he had actually seen 
her. The cock was crowing outside, and he remembered that, too. 

“What’s this thing—this twisted, stringy thing that’s hanging 
from the chimney-shelf ?” 

“That’s the skin of an eel.” 

“Oh, and what’s the skin of an eel for?” 

“To tie the handle and the end of a flail together. Grandfather 
wouldn’t tie a flail with any other thong but the skin of an eel.” 

And so that was the skin of an eel—that shrivelled thing. He 
remembered an eel jumping off that table and slipping along that 
floor. His grandfather had caught it and had carried it in with 
a string through its mouth. He had seen the pieces of the eel 
frying on the pan. Was this the skin of that very same eel? 
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“Oh, and what’s stirring in the sack that’s hanging from a bar 

in the chimney?” 

“That’s a little pet pig.” 

“And do you hang him there to keep him warm?” 

“We do. The sow hadn’t teats enough to rear all the little pigs 
she had. We gave one away and we kept one. That one in the 
sack there!” 

He must be very warm in his sack hanging there in the corner 
of the chimney; he snored and tossed the sack. The eel-skin and 
the pet pig were extra things, but all the other things were as he 
had seen them sitting down on that stool before. 

There they were, the same as ever, the three big dishes on the 
middle shelf of the dresser with the wooden platters under and 
above them. There they were, the cages with the birds moving in 
them. There they were, the hollows in the clay floor. There it 
was, the turf burning softly on the hearthstone. There it was, 
the wide chimney with the sooty crook hanging down from it. 
There it was, the half-door and it closed as before. And there was 
the lower room door open, with the ticking of the clock coming 
from the room, and the face of the clock to be seen—a plate of a 
face that had gone yellow. There they were, the two wide brown 
crocks upon the table. There it was, the low beam under the 
roof that he had once seen a hen roosting on. And there they 
were, the rods under the thatch, branching this way and that way. 
He was looking at them all now, and remembering them from the 
time he had seen them in his infancy. 

A child came down from the upper room and stood near where 
Michaeleen was standing—Michaeleen’s sister, but he didn’t re- 
member her. She was a sallow, flat-faced child. 

“There’s your cousin Felim—go over and speak to him,’ 
Michaeleen. 

“In troth I will—because you tell me, Michaeleen,” said the 
flat-faced little girl. She said it as if she had learned to say it— 
as if she had said it to herself in the room above and had been 
waiting until just then to repeat it. She said, speaking to him— 

“I gave her my beads and I gave her my locket. I’d give every- 
thing to Michaeleen. God love you, Michaeleen.” Michaeleen 
said nothing, and her sister went on. “I put my arms round her 
last night—I love my sister Michaeleen.” 

“T don’t want you to love me,” said Michaeleen. 
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‘T’ll give you all the things I have, Michaeleen,” said the 
child with her eyes that were like bits of broken china fixed on 
her sister. ‘“‘God’s truth, I will.” Felim felt that he wouldn’t 
want this child to give him anything; she’d own it all the more, 
whatever she gave. 

“T’ll give you my little box with the shells on it, Michaeleen— 
in troth, I’ll give it to you.” 

“T have it,” said Michaeleen. She looked round at Felim, and 
said, “Her name is Jinnie. It will be long ere they’re back,” she 
said, speaking again. “Maybe you'd like to go out; I can take 
you everywhere and show you everything.” 

Felim stood up to go. Jinnie said, “I’ll be watching out for 
you until you come back, Michaeleen.” And Felim, when he was 
outside, saw the flat-faced child at the window, her face looking 
out. Outside, on the rick of hay, there was a guinea-hen; she was 
squawking in the wildest, the most lonely way. 

No sooner had they crossed the threshold of the house than 
they were in the Kingdom of the Crows. There were crow feathers 
upon the grass. There were crows in the green fields, and on the 
green hillocks, and upon the branches of the windy ash-trees that 
were growing in the fields. All around them was the clamour of 
crows. 

Michaeleen had put nothing else on her, neither on her head 
with its short thick brown hair, nor on her feet nor legs, and she 
went out in her satiny wrapper, with the little golden chain and 
the little golden cross shining on her white neck. She was very 
straight, very quick. There was a little house in the laneway they 
went down. A gaunt woman was at the gate; the children went 
past her. “We're not speaking to her,” Michaeleen remarked. 
“Mother says she’s a crabby oul’ bitch.” They went on. At the 
end of the laneway they came to where two slight but heavily 
bearded men were putting half a dozen geese into the yard. 
Michaeleen did not speak to them, nor did the bearded men speak 
to the children. 

“Sheep-stealing bastards—that’s what my grandfather says they 
are,” was what Michaeleen said about them. And then she said, 
“If I was a crow I wouldn’t make a noise like that.” 

“Why wouldn’t you?” Felim asked her. 

“Td make no noise. I'd build in hedges and ditches where no 
one would find me. I’d build on the hills far away.” 
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The way she said that with the sing-song in her voice, the way 
her eyes peered as she said it, made Felim think that, maybe, when 
she grew up Michaeleen would be a witch. There was a queer 
set look on her face, and her shallow eyes became quick and 
bright. “If they built low down on the ground,” she said, “I'd 
come and I'd steal the crows’ eggs.” 

““Wouldn’t that be a wrong thing to do?” Felim said. 

“I'd take them without pity. I know it would be a sin. But 
no matter for that. I’d put my hand into the nest and I'd take 
eggs and bird. I’d carry away the eggs in a bag.” As they went 
towards the wood she told him of the things that had happened 
along the road. There were places under the furzes where the 
hens, when they nested out, laid their eggs; she would search when 
she knew they were laying away, and would often find a nest with 
six, or maybe, with ten eggs in it. And here was the place where 
the weasel killed the duck; he was seen doing it, biting at its neck 
while the duck went “quack, quack, quack.” And here was where 
she had seen the spiteful little girl. She had been walking with 
her grandmother, she turned to look back, and there was the little 
girl shaking her fist, and putting her tongue out at them. And 
as she told about it, Michaeleen put her tongue out and shook 
her fist; in her eyes was the look of one carried away, and again 
Felim thought that she would grow up into a witch. 

They went into the wood and they sat under the elm-trees that 
had the crows’ nests in their tops; they sat there with the thousands 
of rabbits boring under them, as Michaeleen said; they sat there, 
or they walked about, and the early part of the day grew into the 
afternoon. 

Then Felim and Michaeleen came out of the wood and went back 
to the house of Breasal the Herd. Their mothers and their grand- 
mother had not got back to the house yet; they would have seen 
them on the road that went by the wood. They came to the house, 
the two children. Outside, before the door, a little black cat was 
standing, her fur raised around her. She seemed little, and that 
was because she was set there as if the house belonged to her. 
One was surprised that so small a creature should have so large a 
possession, and the cat, thought of in this way, seemed smaller than 
she really was. 

Breasal O’Breasal had come in from the pastures; this is how 
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Felim saw his grandfather as he and Michaeleen stepped into the 
house. 

A pot of potatoes had been taken off the crook that was over 
the fire; potatoes and water had been emptied into a circular shal- 
low basket that had been placed over a wide pot in the middle of 
the floor; the water had drained off into the pot, and the potatoes, 
bursting out of their skins, were heaped up in the circular shallow 
basket. The steam came up from the water, the steam came up 
from the potatoes, and, with these vapours around him, and a 
noggin of milk in his hand, Breasal O’Breasal was seated on a 
stool before the basket of potatoes. 

He had blue eyes, bright, shallow, and quick; he had a long 
thin nose that drooped over a moustache that drooped down; he 
had a tuft of grey hair that fell over a wrinkled forehead; he had 
shaggy eyebrows; his eyelids had no lashes to them; he was weather- 
beaten, lean, and watchful; he had on a thin coat that was buttoned 
very tightly around him. 

When Felim came in he held out his hand as though giving the 
boy a right royal welcome. He grinned at him, but it was a grin 
of good humour. He had Jinnie place Felim at the table and 
bring over to him a platter of potatoes and a noggin of buttermilk. 

He went on eating, taking the peel off the potatoes with his 
thumb and leaving the peels in the basket, and gulping down the 
milk while his jaws still worked on the potatoes. The vapours 
that had been around him died away, and Felim was able to see 
his grandfather clearly and see how his quick eyes lighted before 
the grin came on his face. He said to Felim after he had spoken 
to Michaeleen, asking her to do something that she did not do, “I’ve 
tamed the badger and the wildcat, I’ve tamed the hawk and the 
owl, but I’ve never been able to tame her.” He grinned as he said 
it, and then came from the basket, and sat at the fire, smoking his 
pipe. 

As Felim sat at the table he noted that the floor was never clear 
of creatures—dogs, chickens, cats were there, and a tame crow 
that looked at everything with a measuring and defiant eye. A 
kid pushed the door wider and came in. The chickens picked at 
the peels in the basket, and, when they had nothing else to pick 
at, they stood picking at their feathers. Two greyhounds lay by 
the fire; when they stood they were tall by the side of the stools 
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that the children sat on. Felim watched them—he had never 
had hounds so near him before. Their long heads stretched from 
their long bodies, their long ears went back, their long tails curved 
out below the joints of their springy back-legs. Then there were 
little setter dogs that prowled about the floor. Now and then 
Michaeleen or Jinnie would strike one of the greyhounds with a 
switch; the hound would give a currish yelp and go and stand 
under the table. There were two cats, both black; one had had a 
foreleg taken off in a rabbit-trap; this was the cat that was most 
often around; she would spring up on the table or on the dresser, 
hold on with one forepaw and then jerk herself up. But she would 
be put off the table or the dresser immediately by Michaeleen or 
Jinnie. While the basket of peelings stayed in the middle of the 
floor there was a swirl of creatures around it—chickens and hens 
picking at the edges of it, the tame crow flying up on it, the 
dogs going around it, the cats being chased from it by the bad- 
tempered hens, the crow fighting the little setter dogs over the 
edge of it. Michaeleen, when she took away the basket of peelings 
and left it against the wall outside, cleared the floor of the creatures 
and closed the half-door against a re-invasion. Then there was 
quiet for a while. In that interval Felim heard the linnets and 
finches that were in the cages along the walls; he heard them rat- 
tling seeds, twittering, hopping up to their perches, and hopping 
down again. But the quiet in which he heard the stir in the cages 
was not for long. 

Someone left the half-door open, and once again there was a 
swirl of creatures on the floor. And this time a big white goose 
that had not been in before, entered, and, determined to have her 
claim met, snatched a potato out of the very mouth of a hound. 
The switch fell on the hound; there was a yelp from him; there 
was a yowl from the little dogs as the hens rushed at them and 
pecked them; there was a flutter of the hens and the chickens and 
the crow across the half-door as Michaeleen struck at all of them 
with the besom that she was using to sweep the ashes back upon 
the hearth. 

Then Felim saw, coming up the laneway, his mother, his grand- 
mother, and his aunt. He went to the door. His mother would 
take out of the pocket of her dress the twisted paper of sweets that 
she had brought for him, or, better still, a heart-shaped Lucky Bag 
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that would have in it, besides one’s fingers full of sweets, some 
toy that would be a surprise. 

They came up the laneway between high, green, untrimmed 
hedges. His grandmother wore a dark cloak that fell down in 
pleats to her feet; he remembered from the last time he was here, 
how, when he came up that laneway with her, she drew the hood 
of the cloak over her head so that she would not have to see or 
to speak to any one of the two families who lived on the way up 
to the house. His aunt walked with a dark shawl covering her 
head; she carried on her arm a heavy market-basket. In the sun- 
light that made greener one of the hedgerows his mother walked; 
she wore a white, fleecy, flounced dress, and she had a little hat 
on her head. He admired his mother for the dress she wore—a 
dress that was so much more designed than the country clothes his 
grandmother and his aunt wore. 


Felim’s mother and Michaeleen’s mother were sisters; they were 
the daughters of Breasal O’Breasal the Herd. One day the man 
who was to be Felim’s father came to a place near Farranboley to 
shoot, and Breasal the Herd went with him to show him the good 
coverts. And the next day when Breasal’s first daughter, Saba, 
was sitting on a green knoll, behind the wind and before the sun, 
the man who had been shooting came and sat beside her. How- 
ever it came about, a spell was laid upon him; he was going and 
ever going to the herd’s house, until at last he stood upon the floor 
and declared to father and mother that he wanted Saba and would 
marry her. It was a great surprise to all in the herd’s house. The 
man was less than a lord, but he was more than a churl. The 
marriage was made with bell and with book, with priest and with 
clerk, and the couple went to live in a house in a place called 
Daingean. 

She had come up between those hedges last night. Lights were 
in the house, a candle in each of the two windows. “We’re having 
illuminations for you and Felim,” her sister, with the kindness of 
one who has given a welcome, had said. 

Then she had gone within, and although she kept talking to 
them all, a dread feeling had come over her when she noted how 
small and how crowded was the house. When the rosary was said, 
and when some were in bed and the rest were ready for bed, she 
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had gone outside. She had stood in the dark by the doorway, 
crouched against the wall. Mahon, the old whimpering hound, was 
there; she had heard him turning in the barrel that was left lying 
down for him to take shelter in. 

She had wanted to sit by the fire and think upon the things that 
had happened to her—she had wanted to sit there after the rest 
of them had gone to bed—her mother, and Felim, and her sister, 
and her father, and her sister’s children, and her sister’s husband, 
But she had found out that she could not do that. Carthage, the 
mason, her sister’s husband, was there. His trowel and hammer 
were on the low shelf that was back of where he sat. So that 
place was his—his and no other’s. A silent man with questioning 
eyes, he had looked at her, making her feel uncomfortable. And 
he belonged to the house now. She had not known that her sister's 
husband had such a place in the house. He was by the fire; sitting 
there he had taken the brogues off his feet. 

She had stood in the dark by the doorway, the figure of that 
man, Carthage, filling her mind. He was going to sleep on the 
settle that was near the fire, and she would find him lying there 
with the coverings over him when she went within. There would 
be nothing for her then to do but go into the room where Felim 
and the other children were sleeping and lie down there herself. 

She had stood there, thinking about him: he would be lying on 
the settle, a stranger, and she would not be able to sit by the 
hearth and think out her thought! Usurper—that was how she 
had thought of him, feeling that he had put her standing outside 
that door. He was not a usurper, but one of the supports of the 
house. But that was the bitterest thought of all—that was what 
left him secure, immune, sitting there by the hearth, the tools of 
his craft behind him. 

She had stood there, and it had come into her mind that it was 
she who was the intruder, she who had come back to the house with 
her child. It was he who had been displaced. And if he was lying 
on the settle now it was because someone else was in his bed. Her 
coming had put his children out of the upper room and had left 
his wife to sleep with her mother. 

She had had this too for her thought: they in the house thought 
that her coming back was only a whim and that in a while she 
would leave and go back to the spaciousness of her husband’s house. 
They did not know that her husband had gambled away all that 
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was his, that he had been forced away, and that now she had 
hardly a possession in the world. 

And then she had gone back into the house. Carthage was lying 
on the settle, the coverings over him. She had gone to the hearth 
and had sat there. Felim had come up to her, coming out of 
the room where he was with the other children. Often he had 
come to her in this way when, as her habit was, she sat beside the 
bedroom fire in a reverie. He would talk to her there, telling her 
things he had thought of or had dreamed of. He could not talk 
to her here—not aloud. She had clutched him, for she would have 
him speak quietly. He had whispered about the cake that his 
grandmother had spoken of making for him; she had shown it to 
him: there it was, a little piece of dough surrounded with coals on 
the cover of the pot-oven. He had leaned against her breast. And 
as he did she had felt a stir within her—the stir of another that 
was to be born to her. Suddenly it had come, that throb. The 
light of the single candle that had been left in the window flickered, 
then it was out. She had put her son’s hand to her face; she had 
put it away so that he should not feel it wet with her tears. She 
had taken him to his bed, passing the man who was lying in the 
bed near by—the strange man. 


And now they came into the house: his mother, and Allie, his 
aunt, and Ellen, his grandmother. The basket was put down, 
and the things they had brought were taken out of it and laid 
on the table. Lots and lots of things. Felim held his mother’s 
hand; she would rejoice with him at all the things that had been 
brought into the house. He saw that her mouth was a-tremble. 
She had brought him no Lucky Bag; she had a twisted paper of 
sweets, and she gave it to him as if she had not been thinking 
about him when she had bought it. There were a good many 
sweets in it, however, and he and Michaeleen and Jinnie shared 
them. 

Amongst the things that had been taken out of the basket and 
left upon the table was a black, square-shaped bottle. His mother 
signed to her sister to open it; Allie plucked the cork out with her 
fingers, and the first sup, poured into a glass, was brought to her 
mother who was seated at the fire. “I’ll take none,” said Breasal 
O’Breasal, holding himself aloof from what the women had 
brought. “Faith, you will,” said Allie, and she brought the glass 
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to him, in her a flash of the humour that often left her kind and 
good-looking. He tossed down the fiery drops. The bottle was 
left on the table. Allie herself took a little, urged by her sister 
who stayed at the end of the room as if she wanted to keep out 
of all that was going on. Breasal O’Breasal came to the table 
again, poured out for himself, and once more swallowed his glass. 
Ellen was served again. Then she began to talk proudly of Saba 
and the man who was her husband, and there were side-strokes in 
her talk at Carthage, her other daughter’s husband. Saba put the 
glass to her lips. She put her hand upon the dresser and held 
herself there, and she told them that her man had lost his station 
and his prosperity. She told them that all that he had owned was 
gone, and that she had come to them for shelter. 

The flash of humour went out of Allie’s face; sullenness was in 
it; she went and stood at the door, and soon she was going down the 
laneway, to meet and to give the news to her man. And seeing her 
go away and leave the house where his mother wept, a sense of 
estrangement came over Felim—estrangement from the house and 
all that was in it. For hours and hours they talked, while Felim 
sat by himself quiet, but profoundly disturbed. His mother told 
her mother and father of happenings that he remembered and that 
he could now attach significance to. She told them that she would 
go back to where she had been living and secure such few pos- 
sessions as still remained to her; she told them that her husband, 
that well-friended man, would win position and prosperity again, 
and that they who had given her shelter would be recompensed. 
But long before she had said that, her father and her mother had 
bidden her and her child to sit by the hearth and take welcome. 


On another morning Felim and Michaeleen were amongst the 
gooseberry bushes that grew in the wild garden before the door. 
On a mound were two pairs of crows; they were dead; each pair 
was tied together by the legs. They were to be left in the burrow 
for the young foxes, Michaeleen told Felim; the gentleman whose 
herd their grandfather was, wanted this done. Felim would take 
one pair and she would take another, and they would go off to 
the fox’s burrow; after that, said Michaeleen, they would go to 
where her father was at work, building a wall. The three women 
who were in the house talked to Michaeleen and Felim. His grand- 
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mother told him to go, his aunt asked why he shouldn’t go, and 
his mother told him he might go. He took up his pair of crows 
then, those black, big-winged birds, and went with Michaeleen. 

There were yellow dandelions in the grass and clover-blooms that 
had the dew on them. There was a smell of cow-dung. In a ditch 
there was one violet. A great bird rose up and flew ahead on wide 
wings, but flew so slowly that Felim felt like running after it, to 
catch it when it dropped down again. But if you tried to catch a 
crane, Michaeleen said, it would turn on you with its long beak, 
and pick the eye out of your head. And now the crane, as it flapped 
along was chased by two crows. 

And then they were at the top of the slope where three great 
elm-trees grew. Big roots stood up from the earth, and under the 
knuckles that these roots made there were deep holes. Down in the 
holes were the young foxes! Michaeleen had seen them sitting up 
on the roots—three of them. The children put the birds into the 
holes and listened. But no sound came to them from the young 
foxes. 

They saw their grandfather; he was going on, two young hounds 
with him. Suddenly he shouted and the hounds raced off. Felim 
saw something running before the hounds. A hare it was! O how 
swiftly the hounds raced on, their noses down to the grass! Felim 
saw the hare springing over a ditch, the hounds just upon her. 
And then the hare was back and running towards the furzes, and 
the hounds were not following her. He heard his grandfather 
cursing. “They don’t know how to catch a hare yet,” Michaeleen 
said, “grandfather never set them hunting before.” 

There was sheep’s wool upon the furzes and upon the hedges 
where the sheep had gone through gaps. They went through paths 
through the furzes and gaps in the hedges and saw another rise of 
green ground with black cattle upon it. Their grandfather was 
going towards the cattle. He turned and shouted across the windy 
spaces to the children. Michaeleen heard what words he said 
and she shouted back. He brought the two greyhounds together. 
He gave an order to them and they stood still. Then, with head 
bent against the wind he went up the rise of green towards where 
the cattle were. Michaeleen whistled shrilly, and the hounds came 
racing towards her and Felim. 

The hounds went with them. Down to the river and across the 
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stepping-stones the children and the two young hounds went, and 
Breasal O’Breasal went over the rise of the hill shouting at the 
cattle that now began a movement, going where he would have 
them go. Felim and Michaeleen went over the grass and through 
high green hedges and they came to where Michaeleen’s father was 
working. The ring of trowels upon the stones was to be heard. 
Masons were there building a long wall. Over the wall that was 
being built Felim saw a lawn and trees and a high house. 

The wall that was rising up was the grandest sight that Felim 
had ever seen. Great stones were laid on each other, mortar be- 
tween them—a wall that would stand above the grass and be higher 
than the trees! A wall that would be so strong that it would stand 
until the Day of Judgement! A wall—nothing was more wonder- 
ful than a wall! 

Carthage, Michaeleen’s father, was laying a stone upon the wall 
and putting the plaster around it. Scrape, scrape, went his trowel! 
Felim fixed his eyes upon him—‘Let me watch you, let me watch 
everything you do,” was what he was saying in his own mind. He 
knew he was looking at a man who, somewhere, somehow, had 
learned to do something high and enduring. He was looking at a 
craftsman at his craft. 


THE TWO SIDES OF A DRUM 
BY A. J. M. SMITH 


When Night lets down her hair 
over the pale blossom 

of the world, far, far from here 
with sealed eyes, still bosom 

and folded feet I fare 

to that country under dream 
where eternity and time are 

but the two sides of a drum. 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN ART 


BY THOMAS CRAVEN 


BROAD it is called the cinema; in picturesque American it is 
the movie. 

Go to London, Paris, Rome, Berlin, and Vienna, and you will 
find that these sensitive peoples of the Old World, the very ones 
who are supposed to love and foster the traditional arts, have 
succumbed to the movie, and not, let it be noted, to films of 
their own manufacture, but to the exclusively American product— 
to the acrobatics of Fairbanks, the amours of Valentino, and the 
unique waggery of Chaplin. The conquest of England has been 
swift and overwhelming: witness the triumphal entry of Tom Mix 
into the city of London, and the protestations of British producers. 
Even the valetudinarian Hardy has broken silence to deplore the 
American incursion; and from the Island of Free Trade come 
rumblings of a prohibitive tariff, or a Parliamentary act to restrain 
the exhibition of all pictures save those controlled by British 
capital. 

At last America can boast of an original art, an art as indigenous 
as ice-water and the red Indian, an art without antecedents or 
refining tradition, a spectacular and extravagant affair measured, 
not as the other arts are measured in terms of intelligence and 
enlightening influence, but in miles and millions—and most im- 
portant of all, an art consistent with the ideals and energies of 
the nation from which it sprang, rising from ignominious poverty 
to win in a few years the patronage and exploitation of the elect. 
You will remember, perhaps, that the founder of the Astor for- 
tunes, John Jacob himself, was a dealer in furs, and that out 
of hides came an aristocracy; similarly was Mr. Adolph Zukor, 
the great movie magnate, a furrier, and to-day he stands out as the 
progenitor of a new and more powerful social order—an aristocracy 
of art. 

It was in 1893 that Mr Edison devised a machine by means of 
which light was projected through a succession of photographic 
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films upon a screen, thereby endowing the American people with 
a new medium of expression. Strange to say, the Americans did 
not adopt the medium with the alacrity which might have been 
expected. The kinetoscope was a clumsy instrument apparently 
of slight commercial value, and the initial development of its 
resources was slow and unpromising. In 1910 improvements both 
in the camera and the films assured the merchants of substan- 
tial returns, and production increased ominously; in 1913 the 
eccentric comedy and the western melodrama came into vogue, 
and the new industry became an important factor in our national 
culture. But as yet the moving picture has no pretensions to art 
— it was simply a novelty and an ingenious and profitable play- 
thing. In 1915 Mr D. W. Griffith produced the first feature- 
film, The Birth of a Nation, and the movie passed into the realm 
of art. During the last decade the industry has multiplied to 
such bewildering proportions as to require a John Maynard 
Keynes to explain its financial magnitude. Fortunately it is pri- 
marily the art of the movie with which I am concerned, and when 
I say that the vested interests are estimated at more than one 
billion, five hundred million dollars—the fourth largest business 
in America—that every week one hundred thirty million people 
pay six hundred million dollars to enjoy this new art, and that 
ninety per cent of the films shown abroad are American, I shall 
have said enough. 

The simplest concept of art is the theory expounded by Tol- 
stoy, according to whom art is a means for communicating 
certain states of the soul, but mind you, elementary states—the 
homiletic infection of parables, the sentimentality of Dickens, the 
pathos of lowly illustration, and the touching piety of folk-songs. 
Tolstoy believed that most of the alleged great art of the world 
is nothing more than organized artifice, and that its appeal to the 
senses is based on pernicious hypnotism, or the power to evoke the 
sensual instincts. To him art was a moral agent, and he refused 
to countenance anything beyond the comprehension of peasants. 
One would think, inasmuch as the movies are largely conceived 
and performed by peasants, or their American equivalents, that 
the new art of pictures would fit into Tolstoy’s scheme, but 
such is not the case. I find no evidence in the films that any one 
has ever seen, felt, or experienced anything worth communicating. 
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From a less primitive point of view, art should contain a 
measure of intelligence and should demand of its audience a 
certain amount of understanding and cultivation; through the 
honest conviction which brings it into life, it should be a protest 
against cheapness and vulgarity; it should, by reason of its beau- 
tiful forms, rouse in man the spirit of emulation, make him intol- 
erant of baseness and shams, and sharpen his susceptibilities—in 
short, it should act as a civilizing influence. The movie does 
none of these things. It is the only art in history which exacts 
nothing from the beholder, and renders impossible the participation 
of the higher faculties. 

There is yet another form of art, a sham art wherein accepted 
decency and conventional morality are employed as motifs for 
scurrility and wantonness. Under the mantle of righteousness, 
and with the sanction of its official censors, the movie engages as 
“a sense of duty” to expose evil and the dark alluring ways of 
sin, pursuing its course to the very limit of barbaric extravagance. 
Artificiality lies at the root of all its productions, and nothing 
real or convincing ever comes out of its gilded studios. Partly 
through the nature of the medium and partly through the stupidity 
and connivance of the exploiters, it ruins every genuinely dramatic 
situation; it cannot tell the simplest story, point the shallowest 
moral, or portray the most commonplace sentiment without trans- 
forming it into complicated and glittering horrors. 

We must, however, apply a higher and more philosophical test 
to the movie to appreciate how fully it has arrived at the true 
significance of art. As a reflex of life it has no parallel, nor 
has the creative labour of any past period—the sculpture of the 
Greeks, the painting of the Renaissance, the drama of Elizabethan 
England—approached it in ability to reach the hearts of the 
people. It is an art which actually works; it travels to the four 
corners of the earth bearing a message within the scope of house- 
maids and children. I do not insist that it represents contem- 
porary manners with absolute fidelity, or that its western heroes 
or drawing-room characters have their counterparts in real life; 
it is not so literal as that, but transcending nature, as art should, 
it symbolizes the hopes and aspirations of the unfortunates. Hence 
the vast popularity of the “society film.” These orgiastic concep- 
tions of high life whet the social appetite of scheming, restless 
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femininity the world over. The modern industrial slave, given 
money and leisure, would model his life after the frivolous de- 
bauchery and lavish amativeness depicted by the movies; and 
the producers, having been slaves themselves—not so long ago— 
are thoroughly alive to the fact and play upon it. It is an ad- 
vertised fact that one of the most celebrated actresses of to-day, 
and a producer in her own right, after the completion of a film, 
tries it on her retinue of servants before releasing it: if the lackeys 
approve, the success of the film is taken for granted. 

The above paragraph will help to explain the remark of a 
leading manufacturer to the effect that the business caters mainly 
to women and depends upon them for its immense profits. 
Throughout the entire organization the spirit of effeminacy pre- 
vails. Except in directing, which, it would seem, demands not 
brains but the physical stamina necessary to goad and control the 
mummers, women are predominant. They have no false impres- 
sions about their work or about other women; they understand 
precisely the dreams and desires of their sisters in the audience, 
and set about fulfilling them; they write the scenarios, continuities, 
and titles; and the cutting of the films—an exceedingly important 
process—is entrusted to young girls. In addition, women are 
the best critics of the movies. Their writing, for the most part, 
is trivial, but it is none the less pertinent. They know what the 
game is about, which cannot be said of male scribes. Latterly, 
a number of our young Hazlitts have veered into movie criticism 
with the expectations of princely rewards, but how ludicrously 
they have floundered about seeking a point of view! I need not 
dwell on the effeminacy of the actors. I know that it is difficult 
to make an actor look like a man, but in the movies the idea is to 
make him look like a woman. In German and Scandinavian pic- 
tures I have seen actors who managed to retain their masculinity— 
they were not disfigured with hideous make-up, and they were 
only moderately “temperamental.” 

For the success or failure of a film the director is held respon- 
sible, and rightly, since he is invested with autocratic powers. 
He is usually a “ham-actor” who entered the movies when com- 
petition was less strenuous, and who had the aggressiveness to 
advance himself to a commanding position. The director is a 
peculiar fellow. He can be, and often is, illiterate; he need 
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have no knowledge of plastic, graphic, literary, or dramatic art; 
but he must have unbounded confidence, great forensic strength, 
and the ability to lord it over the actors with Napoleonic fear- 
lessness. His work begins when the preliminary constructive 
details are finished—the best-seller bought and retold, the scenario 
prepared by the women experts, the cast selected, the costumes 
gathered, and the elaborate settings designed. He has no plan 
of action and procee:|s entirely by impulse. Considering his qualifi- 
cations, is it not wonderful what he accomplishes? The answer is 
that he has unlimited funds at his disposal, and that he is sur- 
rounded by assistants more capable than himself. If, perchance, 
he must “picturize” a masterpiece, say a novel by Balzac, he 
instructs one of his servants to find out who Balzac was, hires 
a woman to read the book and relate the story to him, hires 
another woman to improve upon it and to “adapt it to the screen,” 
and then packs his troupe off to France for local colour. If he 
capriciously desires to throw a million dollars away, there is no 
one to stop him; if he calls for the United States Naval Academy, 
the Coliseum, or the city of Versailles, his employers are convinced 
that he is a prodigy of imagination, and arrangements are forth- 
with concluded. But why a man like Mr Zukor, a master furrier 
who would not have permitted his cutters to fashion a single gar- 
ment without guarding every stroke and seam, should not inves- 
tigate the progress of his pictures and curb the extravagances of 
his directors, is a mystery I cannot fathom. Of course, if the 
director turns out a series of failures, he is himself turned out, but 
the mischief has been done. From the charges of the Federal 
Trade Commission it would appear that the big producers have 
a different and more summary method of preventing failures: 
they would, by virtue of a complete monopoly of all branches of 
the industry, force the small exhibitor to accept their films, or 
close his doors. 

On the whole the distinctions between the autocrats of the 
studio are of no great consequence. The subtlest is Ernst Lubitsch 
whose pictures are admirably put together, coherent from start to 
finish, and devoid of wasted space. Rex Ingram has the best 
taste in sets and backgrounds, and Erich von Stroheim is the least 
frivolous. Von Stroheim, with a Germanic passion for detailed 
accuracy, has more than once demonstrated the impossibility of 
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rendering the emotional effects of literature by pictorial methods, 
In Greed he exerted a truly heroic effort to capture the epic quality 
of MacTeague, spending years on the job, duplicating the scenes 
and following the geography of the novel with the utmost patience 
and exactitude. The result? An ineffably dreary performance 
containing not a single flash of the genius of Frank Norris. D. W. 
Griffith, the “master of the movies,” has done nothing in recent 
years to justify the title. We must thank him for the “super- 
film,” the “close-up,” the “long-shot,” and the “fade-out,” and 
for the excruciating Way Down East. His latest pictures are 
the usual trash. I quote from his address to the American Motion 
Picture Advertisers: “What a tremendous instrument for truth! 
. . » This is no business to joke about, to speak covertly about, 
to be ashamed of. It is as beautiful and sweet and decent and 
clean as any business or any profession has ever been in the history 
of the world.” The one lonely exception, not only among directors 
but among actors, is Charlie Chaplin of whom I shall have more 
to say presently. 

The movie, as I have pointed out, is the only art which cannot, 
or will not, use intelligence. In the business are a number of sub- 
ordinate functionaries who have grown up in the studios, and who 
must undoubtedly have practicable ideas for improving the films, 
but as yet they have been unable to subdue the commercial in- 
stincts of their employers. The present tendency of the producers 
is to make a show of outside talent and to trade on the publicity 
of best-selling novels; and greedy authors have heeded the call 
expecting to conquer the new medium without effort and to repeat 
their popular successes instantly. But the literary folk have fared 
badly. Clayton Hamilton, as a critical adviser, was a total loss; 
Rex Beach failed to grasp the mechanics of the art; Mary Roberts 
Rinehart was shipwrecked; Fannie Hurst, after deprecating the 
butchery of her masterpieces—which she had sold to the movies 
for tidy sums—now condescends to write prize-winning trash; 
the versatile Hergesheimer, composing directly for the screen, has 
done nothing to be proud of; the great Maeterlinck’s only script 
was thrown into the scrap-heap; and Michael Arlen, who had no 
sooner disembarked than Mr Jesse Lasky begged him to accept 
fifty thousand dollars for the promise of a scenario or two, is on 
probation. The idol of Mayfair is a canny purveyor and should 
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have no difficulty in supplying Hollywood with amoristic morsels. 
I cannot do justice to the solitary eminence of Director Rupert 
Hughes, the only man of letters who has found himself in the 
movies—you will have to see his picture. 

It is not surprising, when we remember that about seven hundred 
feature-films were put in circulation last year, that the producers 
should be desperate for material. They will buy anything at any 
price. If a popular novel or play has no pictorial value, it is 
consigned to the scenario staff for treatment; if, as sometimes 
happens, it is a work of honest purpose, it will probably have to 
be rewritten anyhow in order to pass the vice-fiends of the various 
States. (In Massachusetts, for instance, a movie baby may be 
born out of wedlock on week-days but not on the Sabbath!) The 
absurdly inflated prices paid for raw material have had a debasing 
effect on literature, and latterly, men and women of more than 
ordinary ability have sold themselves to the sensational movie 
stuff. On the other hand we have the proud, irrelevant whining 
of certain authors against the filmed versions of their books. What 
do they expect? The better the book the worse the movie. Isolated 
cases like Greed or Anna Christie in which the director has con- 
scientiously striven to preserve the spirit of the original, have no 
relation to literature, and little or no validity as pictures. 

In the aesthetics of the movie we are confronted with several 
interesting problems. Those who have followed the films—and 
who has not?—must long ago have lost patience with the ambi- 
tion of the directors to re-create works of fiction. Characteriza- 
tion in the novel is an intricate and laborious process, funda- 
mentally a psychological development. Slowly, through devices 
varying with the temperament of the author, a figure is set in 
motion, begins to move and breathe, and to attain a life of its own. 
Exactly how a character acquires stature and reality is a debatable 
issue—the author himself is unable to analyse his talent and is 
as likely to fail as not—but one thing is certain: the novelist must 
have power over his medium, which is verbal, must have a feeling 
for words and the ability to convert them into living instruments 
of expression. But I doubt if the most acute and sympathetic 
reader ever visualizes a character: he responds to that part of 
a created figure which is also himself, but he does not actually 
see his hero. (Ask a dozen readers to describe the physical appear- 
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ance of Hardy’s Tess, and note the results.) For this reason all 
illustrations are disappointing. I am pretty familiar with Don 
Quixote, but I cannot somehow project him into the external 
world; I have seen many drawings of the old knight, but none of 
them agrees with my own conception which, having been shaped 
by words, is not graphically clear. The painter, if he is more 
than a mechanical copyist, in creating a character, infuses him- 
self into the work, thus constructing a Don Quixote utterly at 
variance with all the Don Quixotes in the world. 

And yet the moving-picture companies persist in trying to repro- 
duce literature, and will spend millions of dollars on a single ven- 
ture. The most that can possibly be extracted from a piece of 
fiction is the bald outline of action, and the plots of distinguished 
novels, as the movies have conclusively shown, are melodramatic. 
Nor will the directors get it into their heads that the backgrounds 
of novels are also literary creations, and that the camera cannot, 
by transcribing “‘on location” the hills and vales of Dorset, convey 
the scenic atmosphere of Thomas Hardy. When the stars are 
assembled and smeared with grease paint, the director lashes them 
into action, and the one-eyed camera obediently registers their 
grotesque contortions, catching only the externals of form, and 
giving us, instead of reality, a negative world of silhouettes. The 
movie bears as much relation to literary characterization as pho- 
tography does to mural painting. Its trials in this direction may 
be attributed, first, to the energetic ignorance of directors who 
esteem themselves artists, and second, to the avarice of producers 
who, as I have already pointed out, have learned the value of 
pandering to the appetites of women. 

It has remained for a man of genius to discover the obvious 
province of the movies, and to employ the “silent drama” as an 
original vehicle. Charlie Chaplin has never had any delusions 
about the “high art of the screen”; with him it has always been 
a low and earthy art, and he has proceeded to perfect it on that 
basis. A born actor trained in the Keystone Comedy school 
where scenarios were unnecessary and plots superfluous, he had the 
wit to see that the essence of the movie (does not the word itself 
suggest it?) is pantomime, and that it must create its own effects, 
and supply its own material, independent of the other arts. Chap- 
lin has sensibly avoided the emotional values of literature; his 
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films are practically empty of narrative; and his plots, if they 
can be so called, are only wandering chains of comic situations 
in which his genius for clowning is allowed full play. He is con- 
tent to be himself, not once, to my knowledge, having attempted 
to disguise his personality in the character of another, or to inter- 
pret a réle which, without words, simply does not exist. Like all 
great comedians he is not above coarseness; the humour of his 
pictures cannot be translated into words, and his curious antics, 
when described, are childish and nonsensical. But to see him at 
his best—in parts of The Pilgrim—is to enjoy the most intelligent 
entertainment the movies have yet provided. The recent apotheosis 
of Chaplin was to be expected. Dilettantes and critics joined 
in the hymn of sanctification, and the ablest of our clowns became 
a conquering god. In The Gold Rush there are signs that Chaplin 
is beginning to feel the burden of his greatness and to listen to 
the praise which designates him as “a man of sorrows whose 
pathetic feet express the eternal suffering of mankind.” Let us 
hope that he will stick to his coarseness and not be persuaded by 
the quack aesthetes to produce Euripides. 

The fact that the movie has achieved its most interesting results 
in comedy does not imply that it is limited to this field. The 
Last Laugh, a German film shown in New York last spring, 
though egregiously sentimental, was an excellent piece of pan- 
tomime, and could not have been conceived in any other form. 
On a larger scale we have the spectacular picture, the movement 
of crowds, pageantry, and historical episodes, all of which might 
be very pleasing to the eye but for the directors. The average 
director’s imagination runs to the three-ring circus. Incapable of 
inventing a sequence of events, or exposing consistently and with- 
out deviation the ideas of others, he drags in everything that is 
queer and costly. What an edifying spectacle could be evolved 
from certain phases of American history, if the director could be 
made to understand their significance, and to tell the truth in 
orderly pantomime! But he would probably resort to trick effects 
and to the miracles of photography. The technical sleights of 
the movies are legitimate and amusing, but as imagination they 
are on the same plane as the magic of Houdini. 

In its present state of criminal extravagance the moving-picture 
industry will not get anywhere. Of the annual harvest of feature- 
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films, how many will ever be seen again? If the experiment of 
The International Film Arts Guild, in reviving old pictures, has 
been of any service, it has proved that the movies, in the last ten 
years, have made little or no progress. True, the photography 
has gained in clarity and mechanical finish, but it has lost some 
of its original honesty, just as the slippery modern print has de- 
parted from the dignity of the old daguerreotype. Let us com- 
pare The Birth of a Nation with The Big Parade, two pictures 
of the same genre. Technically the latter is the better picture, 
but it employs the same conventional sentiment and the same pic- 
torial devices as its prototype, accomplishing in a more expert 
fashion the discoveries of Mr Griffith. It is undeniable that the 
war material in The Big Parade is, if not more moving, inestimably 
more accurate than the carnage of The Birth of a Nation. This 
is because Mr Laurence Stallings, the author of the scenario, wrote 
from experience, and experience bitterly remembered, and used 
his whole intelligence to impart the hideous realism of the modern 
shambles. The scenes, I take it, are identical with those in 
France, and the attacks manoeuvred in conformity with military 
science, but the horrors of war do not come out. Photography 
is far too thin a medium to carry such horrors, and one leaves 
the theatre remembering, not the agonies of the combatants, but 
beautiful flashes of pantomime and odd scraps of comedy. 

Nor is there a vast aesthetic difference between The Cabinet of 
Dr Caligari and The Beggar on Horseback, to name two pictures 
of the most eccentric type. Both seek to arouse bizarre emotional 
effects by means of complex technical machinery, and both are 
freak pictures. The Caligari film is more striking in its sets which 
are arranged in broken planes in the manner of the Cubists, and 
which give an inkling of what a real artist might do if allowed 
to co-operate with a director. 

The truth is that the movie of to-day is intrinsically the same 
old ten, twenty, and thirty cent show, and will increase in sump- 
tuous prosperity as long as the public is willing to finance the 
mad expenditures of the producers. Not until actors, directors, 
and all concerned are paid in proportion to their worth, and 
intelligence is displayed in the selection and manipulation of 
materials, shall we behold any progress. 
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LE CANTIQUE DES DESIRS INASSOUVIS 


BY SCOFIELD THAYER 


The lions of my wrath assemble nightly 

To aggravate the whiteness of the moon. 

The hearts of waste do not foregather lightly, 
Nor lightly void their substance on the moon. 


The flanks of waste are lean, and dread with matter 
Which is the caked Residuum of Desire; 

Their knotted anger shall not lightly scatter, 

Nor in drear breasts the dense and knotted fire. 


They have been summoned from the wasted places 

To manifest the Magnitude of Pain, 

That they may speak along the star-streaked spaces 
That loud, caked wrath wherein dread flanks have lain, 


That they may stain and arrogantly dirty 
The wild and naked, lustre-smitten skies, 
That they may arrogantly cake and dirty 
That which the Wisdom of their Pain denies, 


That they may shake the Magnitude of Heaven 
And break the silence of the welded night, 
That they may be the doom-beknotted leaven 
Which shall denounce the Magnitude of Light, 


That they may shoot the paws of their closed thunder 
Athwart the Wisdom of the Open Sky, 

That they may straggle the wild stars asunder 

And snarl deliberate planets with Man’s Cry. 
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Thus with their throats they rake the farthest heavens, 
And with their anger they unseat the stars, 
And with deep paws they swerve along riled heavens, 
And on the néant stripe their own vile bars. 


They have been summoned from immoderate dungeons 
Of hearts impregnable in one dread dearth, 

They have been summoned from inordinate dungeons 
To Vindicate the Rancour of their Birth. 
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REFRACTIONS 


BY FLORIDA SCOTT-MAXWELL 


Wit are cells coloured that we may the more easily be seen. 
One is stained with the bright dye of literature, the next 
with economics, others with mysticism, affairs, and medicine, and 
though it may make us more distinguishable to the eye of some 
intent Cosmic student, it has the odd effect of rendering invisible 
to us all those steeped in a shade other than our own. 


Life is a tremor that cannot break down my insentiencies. Life’s 
pulsing holds me together and destroys me. The moment is a 
mirage, activity a trap. I am stretched on a stream of energy, then 
I am befouled in the swirling weeds of my ego. I dance on a 
fountain of life, then I am a falling ball. I sicken with ques- 
tioning. Is life that moment of perfect balance, is its fall to form 
but a slowing of movement into rest, or am I looking backwards 
and blind to that which alone is real form? Real to what? Real 
tome? That would indeed be a satiric test of reality. 


Aid me with your understanding. I am a man with a whip and 
I am a serpent balanced on its tail. The serpent writhes, it makes 
an S of yes and no. Lashed by the whip it bends again to no and 
yes, hissing that it cannot do otherwise. Pitilessly the lash comes 
down hissing in its turn. The man is fighting that a line may 
replace these curvings of inclination and disinclination. The strug- 
gle is a saturnalia. The aim, union of the combatants. Victory, a 
birth that will justify the death of those who fought. 











IRISH LETTER 


November, 1926 


LL my life I have heard the question debated in Ireland, What 
is national literature? and it is only this moment that it 
has occurred to me that the answer is so simple as to verge on an 
insult to the understanding: literature belongs to a nation when that 
nation has paid for it. Speaking generally, what we have paid 
for is our own; and when a country cares so much for literature 
that it is prepared to remunerate those who produce it, that country 
is fully entitled to call that literature its own. Irish literature 
(in the English language) and English literature so overlap 
one another that, as is well known, there is a vigorous school of 
idealists in Ireland who hold that no literature can be truly Irish 
which is not in the Irish language, but in that case how are we to 
class writers, such as the late Canon Sheehan, who probably are 
not much read in England and who write in English simply be- 
cause that is the language which their readers understand? It 
would be the task of an historian of Irish national literature to 
consider who have been the Irish writers who have looked for 
their reward, of glory or of pelf, mainly to an Irish audience, or 
have conceived of themselves primarily as Irishmen addressing 
Irishmen. A history written on this principle would, I fear, have 
to exclude a good many writers whom I notice that A. E., in The 
Irish Statesman, is constantly claiming as Irish authors, from 
Bishop Berkeley to Bernard Shaw—writers who have had no 
thought of Irish readers save as members of the great English- 
speaking public. The world forgets that they were Irishmen, just 
as it forgets that Byron was a Scotchman. Fortunately, however, 
it would not have to exclude writers like Yeats and Synge, and 
A. E. himself, who, primarily, have been Irishmen addressing 
Irishmen, just as Burns was primarily a Scotchman or Ibsen a 
Norwegian. 
Now, Irish literature is for the most part paid for by England; 
that is to say, Irish authors would hardly earn in Ireland money 
enough to buy boots were it not for financial assistance from 
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England and America; and it is in England mainly, though now 
certainly no longer entirely, that the fate of an Irish book or 
play is determined. But here we must be on our guard. The Irish 
population of the British Islands is by no means confined to the 
Western Island, and Ireland is as truly a mother-country as is 
England. There is, in truth, a fallacy in Irish nationalism for 
Ireland is no longer very much more the centre of her children’s 
destiny than modern Palestine is the spiritual centre of the Jews. 
It has been my own experience, more frequently to find people 
in England with a streak of Irish descent in them than to find 
people in Ireland with a mixture of English blood—which is saying 
a good deal. Thus, when a play of Mr Lennox Robinson or Mr 
Sean O’Casey goes to London, the author is not merely making a bid 
for commercial success, which he is fully entitled to do, but is exer- 
cising his natural right to submit his work to a larger and more 
experienced audience (still in great part Irish) than he can com- 
mand in Dublin. The normal history of a successful Irish play 
(poetry and fiction are for the most part not published in Ire- 
land) is first of all its production at the Abbey Theatre, where it 
passes or fails to pass a pretty severe popular censorship; its trans- 
ference to London, where it receives its measure of fame and 
money; and its return to the repertory of the Abbey, where it is 
thenceforth listened to with a new curiosity and respect. All 
this is perfectly natural and “healthy”; and the curious turn for 
the drama which modern Ireland has revealed, and which is 
probably the most serious and lasting outcome of the Irish literary 
“Renascence,” is fostered by the certainty with which dramatic 
merit may look in this way to be recognized and rewarded. Irish 
dramatists have now secured for their country the great advantage, 
both for authors and actors, of national prestige. Considerable 
things are expected when an Irish play, having received its baptism 
of notoriety in Dublin, is produced in London, before audiences 
at first mainly Irish, but gradually becoming more cosmopolite. 

Irish literature—thanks chiefly to this possession of a national 
organ of expression in the Abbey Theatre—is now, under the 
presidency of Mr W. B. Yeats, so completely well organized that 
if (absit omen!) anything were to happen to him, his heir-apparent, 
Mr Lennox Robinson, would be tacitly acknowledged in his stead, 
and no violent or irreparable disorder would be sustained by the 
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Irish Republic of Letters. (A. E., of course, would still exercise 
his independent, unofficial ascendancy.) This position Mr Robin- 
son has won for himself partly by his natural readiness as a public 
speaker (without this readiness you can hardly succeed even as 
a poet in Ireland); and no one who has watched Mr Robinson 
elongating himself gradually to his full stature in front of the 
curtain on the Abbey stage could fail to think of him as in the 
true presidential succession. He is the most amiable and un- 
assuming of men, much loved by all his associates, and as a leader 
some might desire in him a more self-conscious assumption of 
authority: a little, for example, of that show of arrogant self- 
absorption with which the distinguished founder of the Irish 
Literary Theatre masks his native geniality; but by the time the 
event which I have the whim of prefiguring is at all likely to 
happen, Mr Robinson will have achieved a record of dramatic 
successes so solid that his authority will have no need of being rein- 
forced by autocratic manners. I well remember his modest be- 
ginning, with a little play, The Clancy Name, and how quickly, 
with what I think was his next play, The Cross Roads, which con- 
tained a powerful situation, he showed what a passion for the stage, 
and above all for the Abbey stage, was making of him. He has 
nothing of Synge’s poetry, and his humour is the outcome of no 
wickedly-intimate insight into human motive; his dialogue, though 
adequate, is not of the kind which keeps an audience at the pitch 
of expectance: it is in stage-craft, in the art of presenting a moving 
situation, that he is the superior of any playwright as yet produced 
by the Abbey. He is the Abbey’s most finished workman. After 
his great success with The Whiteheaded Boy he must have been 
subjected to a certain amount of temptation to follow in the way of 
most successful Irish authors to London, but London presents no 
seductions to Mr Robinson. He writes with no audience in his 
mind but an Irish audience, an Abbey audience. What a piece of 
good fortune it has been for the Abbey Theatre to have attracted to 
itself this whole-hearted devotion—in which Mr Yeats’s demonic 
influence has played a decisive part—is brought home to us when 
we try to imagine what the history of the Abbey would have been, 
since the death of Synge, with Mr Robinson left out. 

As I write, he has just produced an historical play on the events 
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of 1918-1922, which are likely to furnish dramatic material in 
Ireland for many a long day. Mr Sean O’Casey was first on this 
ground, and his second play, Juno and the Paycock, showed the 
same astonishing advance on his first (The Shadow of a Gunman) 
which I have noticed in Mr Robinson’s early work. I fancy that 
Mr Robinson has waited until the subject should divest itself in 
his mind somewhat of “sensationalism.” Mr O’Casey, for his 
part, is altogether sensational. The startling development of a 
Dublin workman into a successful dramatist, the shots and senti- 
ments of his plays, the story of the acclaim with which he and his 
plays were received in London, were all sensational; and there 
was even something sensational in his reappearance recently in 
Dublin, when he came over for a day to fetch his belongings to 
London. So he, then, has refused to recognize in the example of 
Mr Lennox Robinson the indication of a new era for Irish authors? 
Irish poets are not yet proof against the spell of London? Mr 
O’Casey is so exciting a man that we may feel sure that his re- 
sources are by no means exhausted; yet we may permit ourselves 
a doubt whether he has taken a calm survey of the new conditions 
of dramatic authorship, not only in Ireland, but in England and 
elsewhere, and whether, from the point of view of the most am- 
bitious Irish dramatist, the Abbey Theatre is not the natural 
strategic point from which to advance on the conquest of London. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


FIAT HARMONIA 


Sue Swart Have Music. By Alyse Gregory. r2mo. 
263 pages. Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2. 


HE words “shall have” are perhaps to be emphasized in the 

title-sentence of the present novel. Sylvia Brown, whose 
story it is, shall indeed have music. The sentence might be taken 
as one indication of the watchfulness which, though it has time 
for burnished composition, reigns quite intently over a house of 
argument and art that may in fact be somewhat strictly shielded, 
for the chief thesis of the novel seems less a thesis than a deter- 
mination. Sylvia Brown, in brief, is to be shown as taking the 
same extra-marital freedom in the encounters of sex as a man of 
fastidiousness corresponding to hers might take; she is thus to be 
shown, and nothing is to be permitted to cast the slightest question 
upon her integrity, her aristocracy of heart. One can thus ob- 
serve, through the fine finish of the narrative, the descriptive zeal 
and skill, the grace of movement, the quick pictoriality, the fresh 
store of images and figuring, a certain protective surveillance, per- 
haps essential to the undertaking. Sylvia Brown seems a heroine 
somewhat watched over and provided for. 

The novel, however, is not militant. The time seems to have 
passed for the drums and assaults of iconoclasm. What is asked 
now, or at least implied in the present point of view, is level con- 
sideration, is art that knows how to be contained in its aim, and 
possesses a fastidious tact of means. Whatever else may be said 
here, one must see that all of the much that must be thought of in 
this novel has been considered. Apparent faults turn out to be 
strategies, apparent fictive slenderness a stopping short of over- 
argument, apparent eventlessness a gradation of chords in a tonal 
whole. Within the somewhat confined limits of these scores there 
is no lack of harmony. Sylvia has a consistent music indeed. 
This congruity has no doubt been attained at the price of some 
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sacrifices. The narrative seems at a long remove from insistence 
or from being overwritten. The sphere of declaration of Sylvia’s 
individuality seems not only watched over, but consciously con- 
tracted. Sylvia is to set convention at defiance, but she is not, 
perhaps, to do a great deal else. The lines of her life are early and 
consideringly rounded in, with something much like a touch of 
consecration, to the reserved furtherance of a particular purpose. 
The picturing of her childhood is designed to accomplish not only 
the condemnation of the respectability-machine which is her 
parents’ idol, but to declare the sincere grounding of her own 
aims at fulness of life. And one makes no doubt, as the story 
progresses, as to the continuance of her sincerity. 

Yet such shaping of the tale seems to require rigid circum- 
scription. Sylvia “had learned,” says the author, “that one lived 
fully only through one’s relationships with other people” ; a maxim, 
it would seem, of importance to the art of fiction, as well as to 
life; there might be added to it the remark of Henry James to the 
effect that the house of fiction is a hall of mirrors. Sylvia’s ex- 
peditions into relationship, however, are meagre; and the event- 
lessness of her career makes her seem somewhat withdrawn, even 
within the limits of the reserve intended. In that modern milieu 
the assertive exterior of which is described with such address, she 
seems passive; and the focus falls narrowly on her encounters with 
men as almost the single exterior expression of her enfranchise- 
ment. At one time, after her brief breach with her parents, she 
seems to contemplate going to work, but it ends with her going 
to her father’s office, and receiving from him the stately assurance 
that her allowance would be continued. She appears a little 
patently the wn-independent child of lacquered opulence; her 
fastidious disengagement is preserved a little obviously at the ex- 
pense of experience. But one objects with difficulty to these 
precautionary envelopments; they provide for the harmony; they 
aid in achieving the not easily attainable aim. 

To these considerations, however, one must add the fact that 
description, finely figured and perceptive, but projected from some 
rather withdrawn coign of vantage is here favoured at the expense 
of invention and fictive impersonation. This picture of Sylvia and 
Sylvia’s world is frankly through a single pair of eyes. Descrip- 
tion perhaps lends itself more manageably to the purposes of 
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finished composition than impersonation; moreover, there may be 
risk, in multiplying the various views of the central figure in a 
fiction, and in underscoring the individuality of those who hold 
the views, risk not only of introducing some appearance of trifling, 
but of dissipating the effect; such dangers are perhaps especially 
perilous to the effects here intended. This may have been a cause 
of reserves; here, the author may have felt, is no place to lead 
the expedition afield; it would be better to err in under-develop- 
ment than to put the argument out of hand. 

Such a point of view might readily be accepted did not the 
novel itself provide certain suggestions to the contrary. Consider 
the enforcement of Sylvia’s significance, which is supplied by the 
affirmations of two such distinct persons as old Miss Wortley, 
so acetic, so wilful, and so civilized, and Wolf Falkland, that 
absentee genius, who appears at the end, in somewhat the rd/e of 
deus ex machina, yet with his own effect; to remember the con- 
tributions to the whole of these persons is to wish that Sylvia might 
have more such mirrors. To this end, one is apt to feel, some of 
that attention might be spared which is spent upon the negative 
significance of Meadows the butler, that base out-post of the re- 
spectability-machine, or upon the rather doubtful affirmative of 
Richard Lester, that custom-made man of the world, whom all of 
the author’s adroitness in presentment and in descriptive resource 
defends with difficulty from the prejudice that his contribution to 
the theme lies mainly in the fact that he is a man. In general 
one wishes that Sylvia had lived somewhat more in her modern 
world and her modern friends, and that there had been a closer 
balance between the way she saw them and the way they saw her. 
Perhaps this would expand the narrative; it might retard the 
celerity, encumber the grace of the movement; it would no doubt 
be attended with numerous risks; yet it ought to enhance the im- 
pression that Sylvia makes upon readers. Directly dealing though 
the novel is, one must needs listen, amid its shiel’ed harmonies, 
amid the fine discriminations, massed but insulated, that make 
up the volume of its concert, to detect the muffled clamour of life. 
It seems to be there, but there fitfully, now faint, now deadened 
into silence, like city sounds penetrating to a thickwalled interior 
through doors but briefly opened. 

Cuares K. Truesioop 
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AN OUTLINE OF THE MODERN MIND 


THe Wor.ip or Witiiam Cuissotp. By H. G. 
Wells. Two volumes. romo. 797 pages. George 
H. Doran. $5. 


N the course of his offensive-defensive preface to his new 

novel, The World of William Clissold, Mr Wells remarks 
that “it is a point worth considering in this period of successful 
personal memoirs that if the author had wanted to write a mental 
autobiography instead of a novel, there is no conceivable reason 
why he should not have done so. . . . Clearly he did not want to 
do so.” This is sufficiently emphatic—Mr Wells puts his foot 
down hard on the idea that his book is to be received as a romance 
with a key, or a work of propaganda, or a disguised self-portrait. 
He is tired of being told, he says, that his characters, his very 
numerous characters (he makes a partial list of them, very few of 
whom one remembers by name) are mere aliases for H. G. Wells. 
He insists that they are “characters,” as now he insists that 
William Clissold is a character. He admits, but only to depre- 
cate, a close resemblance of the views and opinions of William 
Clissold to his own views—how otherwise, indeed, could Mr Wells 
have conceived him? ‘How can one imagine and invent the whole 
interior world of an uncongenial type?” 

This is all very true as far as it goes—but when one has read the 
two fat volumes of Mr Clissold’s memoirs one begins disturbedly 
to wonder just why Mr Wells so “clearly did not want to” give this 
curious compendium the franker shape of a mental autobiography. 
One’s wonder, in this regard, is twofold. Did Mr Wells believe 
that only a soi-disant novel, a “full-dress” novel, could carry 
successfully, to the maximum number of readers, the ideas which 
he wished to put into general circulation? Was it primarily as a 
hardened and skilful propagandist, the most serious rival of Mr 
Shaw in this respect, that he chose for his extraordinary omnium 
gatherum the name and shape (to use the term with reservations) 
of novel? Or, on the other hand, is it really possible that Mr 
Wells, after so prolonged an opportunity for self-discovery, aided, 
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too, by the almost unanimous sharpsightedness of his critics in this 
matter, still fosters illusions as to his ability to write novels? Does 
he join with his publishers in believing his present work to be a 
masterpiece of fiction? 

To believe that is to believe the incredible: and nevertheless 
Mr Wells insists that we believe it. Clearly, for him, William 
Clissold is a living and breathing person: and just as clearly, for his 
reader, William Clissold is nothing of the sort. One can perhaps 
partially account for the failure of Mr Wells to make him live and 
breathe by noting the really enormous difficulty of the task which 
he has set himself—and in noting this one can candidly admit that 
the attempt has been heroic and highly instructive. Mr Wells has 
tried, and has been the first to try—the first even to conceive— 
the portrayal, in a novel, of the entire intellectual, as well as emo- 
tional and physical, history of an individual. As he justly observes, 
a great and perhaps preponderant part of our lives is centred in 
that queer, random, never-ending process of self-education which is 
involved in the mere fact of our exposure to a highly organized and 
complex social scene, a scene in which changing ideas and increasing 
scientific knowledge play a profoundly important part. If one pro- 
poses, for example, to tell the story of Mr Z’s life, why should one 
omit the fact that at the age of eighteen his whole conception of life 
was changed by his reading of Freud, Jung, Adler, and Havelock 
Ellis? Should not this vital experience be recorded as searchingly 
as possible? And if Mr Z has also made a careful study of the 
inheritance of acquired characters, should not the novelist follow 
him step by step from Lamarck to Weissmann? Should not the 
whole content of his mind be given? Should we not accompany 
him, with aching anxiety, while he watches Weissmann remove the 
tails of two thousand mice? . . . 

The question is one which no critic would presume to answer 
offhand. The idea is grandiose, magnificent: one would like hugely 
to see it done: one does not even dare to say that it is impossible: 
but one is completely sure that Mr Wells has not himself suc- 
ceeded in it. His novel fails, as a novel, primarily because the 
mass of more or less familiar information, through which one has 
to wade in the course of Clissold’s education, is too heavy and too 
sustained a burden for the slight narrative to carry. One encoun- 
ters a vast treatise on economics, another on biology, another on 
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sociology, a fourth on psychology, a fifth on the psychology and 
potential social uses of advertising, a sixth on the relations of the 
sexes, a seventh on financial hegemony as the road to a world state 
—and sandwiched between, pitifully compressed, a few tiny epi- 
sodes of Clissold’s personal history. That, one is certain, is not the 
way to do it. One might as well include, in the middle of a novel, 
the entire works of Voltaire, on the ground that one’s hero (since 
at this moment in his life he was reading them) had temporarily 
become Voltaire. 

This is a question of proportion and arrangement, simply; and 
in this Mr Wells seems quite definitely to have made a huge tech- 
nical mistake. If one cares for a useful parallel, one calls to mind 
the remarkable skill with which Tolstoi, in Anna Karenina, man- 
ages to give us a complete account of Levin’s fluctuating views as 
to a possible agrarian policy for Russia. Tolstoi does not try to 
present all this in a single bolus: he breaks the mass into innumer- 
able fragments and he presents it in innumerable ways—now as 
dialogue, now as reflection, now as action. He knows when to stop, 
and when to rest his reader by judicious use of contrast. Every- 
where he sees the problem as a novelist’s problem—he must keep 
the stream moving, he must keep ideas in their place as mere func- 
tions of a given personality. If the ideas interest us in their own 
right, they also and more importantly interest us as the ideas to 
which Levin’s character and situation would inevitably have led 
him. Mr Wells fails to achieve this, for the good enough reason 
that he has little or no sense of character. His Clissold is a lay 
figure. We never actually see or hear him—even in those few epi- 
sodes of direct action or dialogue which Mr Wells half-heartedly 
interpolates, as if now and then he had remembered his duty as a 
novelist, one never detects that gleam of the quintessential amid 
the various by which one recognizes a dynamic unity in a fictive 
person. Not only does Mr Wells fail in this, but he also fails, not 
infrequently, even to give his little scenes and dialogues that mini- 
mum of verisimilitude without which narrative becomes grotesque. 
The scene in which Clissold’s mother informs her sons of the death 
of their father must be among the worst ever written by a novelist 
of repute. It indicates an almost complete absence of psychological 
insight. 

One is driven back, finally, to one’s original question: why should 
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Mr Wells have gone to such pains at all? Why zo¢ have written, 
instead, a mental autobiography? There can be no virtue in am- 
biguity; Mr Wells has an interesting mind, one of the contempo- 
rary minds of which an unalloyed analysis would be intensely inter- 
esting; nor can one see that the device of projection has afforded 
any greater freedom of speech than Mr Moore, for example, found 
possible in his autobiographical trilogy. Mr Wells’s comments on 
his contemporaries are neither exciting nor profound—their omis- 
sion, even if necessary, would scarcely be felt. One almost suspects 
that they were introduced, like so many sugar-plums, for that part 
of the public which dotes on gossip. For the rest, all one can say 
is that The World of William Clissold is an astonishingly com- 
pendious outline of the modern liberal mind. Nothing is omitted. 
It is an admirable piece of propaganda for a world state, reared on 
an economic basis, and a pretty complete survey of modern thought. 
Mr Wells has a somewhat “levelling” touch—he often writes care- 
lessly and he almost never writes with distinction; but his energy 
and his grasp, his ability to see the whole field and to look singly 
toward an ultimate, are sufficiently remarkable to make his book an 
exceptionally interesting experiment. No one who follows the 
evolution of the modern novel can afford to pass it by—it is one of 
those comparatively rare books of which the failure is definitely 
instructive: it is a lesson in a new technique. 
Conrap AIKEN 











THE SWAN-SONG OF RAMINAGROBIS 


Unper THE Rose.’ By Anatole France. Arranged 
and annotated by Michel Corday. Translated From 
the French by J. Lewis May. 8vo. 223 pages. 
Dodd, Mead and Company. $2.50. 


HEN Panurge and Friar John, in Rabelais’ book, betake 

themselves to the chamber of the old great poet Ramina- 
grobis, they find “the jolly old man, albeit in the agony of his 
departure from this world, looking cheerfully, with an open coun- 
tenance, splendid aspect, and behaviour full of alacrity.” But 
the valedictory oracle of this stalwart unbeliever, who had driven 
all ministers of religion from his bedside, proved meagre and 
unsatisfactory : 


“Before you eat, begin to fast; 
For what shall be was never past. 
Say, unsay, gainsay, save your breath; 
Take, or not take her.” 


In the same way, to confess the plain truth, it is impossible to 
read this last book of the great exposer of human ideals without a 
sigh of disappointment. 

Any reader who turns to Michel Corday’s posthumus frag- 
ments of Anatole France fresh from Brousson’s shameless gar- 
rulousness about him, must feel, I should think, very much as 
one could imagine some initiated neighbour of the Reverend 
Laurence Sterne to have felt, when with his head stuffed full of 
the mellow tittle-tattle of Parson Yorick’s table-talk he was com- 
pelled to listen to an obituary discourse upon the dead man, 
preached, with extracts from his sermons, by some well-meaning 
curate who had never known him as he was, except in parish- 
room and vestry! What one comes to feel, in pondering upon 
these forlorn speculations as we encounter them here undiluted by 
the writer’s more mellow art, is that when thus presented to the 


1 Cf. Tue Duar, January, February, March, April, 1926. 
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mind as a final “Credo” they hit us with the harsh dogmatism 
of an entrenched attitude that is far too obstinately banked-up to 
respond adequately to the wavering outlines of real life. The 
temper of these fragments is strictly speaking anything but scep- 
tical. It is fanatical in its dogmatic hopelessness. Scepticism is 
a different thing altogether. Scepticism is pre-eminently some- 
thing that keeps the doors and windows of the mind open; open 
to all manner of chances, possibilities, upshots, ambiguous results, 
unexpected developments. Scepticism allows for the “after- 
thoughts” of the nameless multitudes. It recognizes that the 
dreams of man are also the dreams of nature. It keeps a “weather- 
ear,” so to speak, alert for all sorts of rumours, intimations, omens, 
voices, whispers, silences. The Dialogues in Under the Rose con- 
vert into a massive indubitable certitude what is in reality no 
more than a vague sigh fluctuating down all the centuries: 


“Until the extinction of this miserable planet, life will go on 
issuing from death ... then... the sun will go out, the 
earth will go rolling on in space, until the final cataclysm which 
shall destroy it.” 


The cosmic disillusionment thus petrified into an unquestionable 
assumption reduces itself to a view of life that is so simple, so 
forthright, as to partake of the nature of a truism. It is in fact 
the old melancholy speculative “truism,” from the plain ground 
of which, all the way down the ages, every human subtlety, every 
human hope, every human desperation, has lifted itself—lifted it- 
self on wings broken, bruised, thwarted, baffled, frustrated ; but still 
lifted itself! 

As one ponders over these dialogues one becomes more and more 
aware of one solace at any rate in our forlorn condition which gets 
scant attention here. I refer to the inspiration that man is able 
to receive from the magical silences of nature. “What of you 
who are said to be so happy?” asks the interlocutor in the Dialogue 
on Old Age; and the answer is significant if only as showing the 
limitations of this ironical hedonism in the mere matter of natural 
happiness: 


“Leaving out of account the couch of mortal woman”—we are 
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indebted for the word “couch” to the translator—‘“and the table 
at which one sits in company with a few choice friends, my greatest 
pleasure in life has been to say over to myself certain lines of 
Racine. And even so I had some sapless days during which I felt 
no love in my heart for a poetry of which I recognized the artifice.” 


May it not be that Anatole France’s Garden of Epicurus, for all 
his notes for a Dialogue upon Astronomy, lacked a certain subtle 
contact with the silences of nature whereby the great sceptical 
writers like Shakespeare and Montaigne preserved their balance, 
kept themselves in utrumque paratus? Amorous dalliance, varied 
by the good cook-shops and the good wits of Paris, and even 
by the artifices of Racine, leaves many resources of the human 
spirit unexplored. If Anatole France was a wise man—and it 
seems a paradox to deny it, so deep is the hypnotic power of his 
irony—he was a wise man who prided himself on foregoing what 
Dante calls “the good of Intellect.” He accepts the material 
world at its surface value; and like Hephaestus in the chamber of 
Ares and Aphrodite he binds down to “the rack of this tough 
world” with the golden net of his consummate wit all those 
thoughts of mortal brains which would “wander through eternity.” 

Even the tendencies of modern science seem to point to a system 
of things far more complicated and mysterious than this solid 
obvious material world of the great ironist’s assumption. His 
immense classical erudition, combined with his astonishing learn- 
ing in matters of ecclesiastical folk-lore gave to his quips and his 
jibes an aplomb, a rich old-wine flavour, which the bleakness of 
their actual philosophical content would not otherwise have 
evoked. And thus we are put upon the track of a very curious 
secret of the great man’s work-shop. 

The observations presented to us here do not, in spite of all 
Monsieur Corday’s sympathetic annotations, leave upon the mind 
any very arresting or very original impression. Why is this? Is 
it not due to the fact that the famous irony evaporates like thin 
smoke, with the suppression of the imaginary company of dramatis 
personae through whose beguiling idiosyncrasies it would have 
found expression? These fragments represent the intellectual ideas 
of a great original artist who was not a great original thinker. 
Apart from the rich life-giving urge of his creative genius his ideas 
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show themselves constricted and thin. They ring true; but they 
ring like coins that have lost their superscription. And this reveals 
to us the startling fact that in the selection of these ideas he was 
driven forward not only by a love of truth but by the uncon- 
scious cunning of the artist. 

Temperamentally lacking in all mysticism, the artist’s instinct 
in him drove him inevitably forward towards that particular vision 
of the world which lends itself best to a humorous awareness of 
the gulf between the Real and the Ideal in human affairs. The 
old eternal doubt as to whether man can lift himself above his 
five illusion-creating senses; that old dogmatic acceptance of the 
visible world as the only world—with “muttum, the noise a pig 
makes,” as the limit of its interpretation—became the solid marble 
pedestal upon which his art was reared. What we are presented 
with in these dialogues is the pedestal without the art; and lo! 
the marble has become brick. 

But the secret of Anatole France’s work-shop so curiously be- 
trayed by Under the Rose is not limited to the discovery of how 
old and time-worn his basic ideas are. Another loss of power is 
revealed here with the evaporation of the majestic irony. What 
has endeared this great writer to so many people are those up- 
wellings of deep human tenderness, which, like fresh fountains 
in a salt sea, redeem the very element he works in. Like Malvolio 
he “thinks nobly of the soul” even while he reduces it to the 
desires of Mitzi, the brown-eyed dog. No French writer since 
Rabelais himself throws such largesse of royal unction round the 
smallest human gesture of his fictional characters. This high quality 
also vanishes from these dialogues with the vanishing of such 
persons as “The Baron Onarion de Ténar and Madame Paillet, 
commonly called Rodogune.” 

And so it comes to pass that when, like poor Panurge, we visit 
the chamber of the dying Raminagrobis, and listen to the vaticina- 
tions of the old great man in their bald nakedness we are con- 
scious of something meagre and disappointing. . . . 


“Take, or not take her; 
Off, or on; 
Handy-dandy is your lot.” 


Joun Cowper Powys 
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AQUEDUCTS, STRATAGEMS, AND SHOWS 


Dio’s Roman History. Volume VIII. Edited by 
E. Capps, T. E. Page, and W. H. D. Rouse. With an 
English translation by Earnest Carey. r6mo. 482 pages. 
Frontinus. The Stratagems and The Aqueducts of 
Rome. Edited by Mary B. McElwain. With an Eng- 
lish translation by Charles E. Bennett. 16mo. 484 
pages. The Loeb Classical Library. London: William 
Heinemann; New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. $2.50 
each volume. 


HE eighth volume of Dio’s Roman History opens with the 
intrigues on the part of his mother to have the seventeen-year- 
old Nero invested with the purple, and it closes with the accession 
of Antoninus Pius. It includes, therefore, all that might be called 
the Hollywood period in Roman History—Nero, Otho, Vitellius, 
Domitian—it is all super-feature stuff. Is there a more effective 
close-up in history than that which gives us Nero looking down 
upon Agrippina slain at last by his henchmen, and exclaiming, “I 
did not know I had so beautiful a mother!”? The triumph of the 
cinema, it is to be feared, has killed all serious interest in a period 
that so overdid the spectacular and the orgiastic; we can never 
again have another Quo Vadis written by a serious literary man— 
to say nothing of another Britannicus. And the complexes behind 
the orgies and the spectacles are all too obvious for us nowadays. 
Domitian was a villain of more calibre than Nero and his im- 
mediate successors; the son of Vespasian and the brother of Titus 
he must have had more in him than Dio accounts for. But 
Domitian, too, declares himself the adolescent: 


“He prepared a room that was pitch black on every side, ceiling, 
walls, and floor, and had made ready bare couches of the same 
colour resting on the uncovered floor; then he invited in his guests 
alone at night without their attendants. And first he set beside 
each of them a slab shaped like a gravestone, bearing the guest’s 
name and also a small lamp, such as hang in tombs. Next comely 
naked boys, likewise painted black, entered like phantoms, and 
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after encircling the guests in an awe-inspiring dance took up their 
stations at their feet. After this all the things that are commonly 
offered at the sacrifices to departed spirits were likewise set before 
the guests, all of them black and in dishes of the same colour, 
Consequently every single one of the guests feared and trembled 
and was kept in constant expectation of having his throat cut the 
next moment, the more so as on the part of everybody but Domitian 
there was dead silence, as if they were already in the realms of 
the dead, and the emperor himself conversed only upon topics re- 
lating to death and slaughter. Finally he dismissed them; but he 
had first removed their slaves, who had stood in the vestibule, and 
now gave his guests in charge of other slaves, whom they did not 
know, to be conveyed either in carriages or litters and by this pro- 
cedure he filled them with far greater fear. And scarcely had each 
guest reached his home and was beginning to get his breath, as one 
might say, when word was brought to him that a messenger from 
the Augustus had come. When they were accordingly expecting 
to perish this time in any case, one person brought in the slab, which 
was of silver, and then others in turn brought in various articles, 
including the dishes, that had been set before them at the dinner, 
which were constructed of very costly material; and last of all 
[came] that particular boy who had been each guest’s familiar 
spirit, now washed and adorned. Thus, after having passed the 
entire night in terror, they received the gifts.” 


With the exceptions of Vespasian, Titus, and Nerva, who stand 
up in his pages as mature men, all the deified emperors whom Dio 
writes about appear as adolescents. Even Trajan and Hadrian. 
Hadrian, of course, is the most interesting of the lot, and Dio, liv- 
ing about his time, is able to give a memorable account of the man. 
Hadrian, obviously, was a gentleman; he was a good soldier, too, 
a philosopher besides, and he wrote one excellent poem. Then his 
interest in magical practices to which may have been due the death 
of Antinous, his membership in esoteric societies, his restlessness, 
all mark him as an exceptional person. One would have liked to 
have gone to his dinner parties. Yet Hadrian was not quite the 
grown-up man. He had executed the able architect who criticized 
his plans for the building of temples in Rome. He was an amateur. 
“He practised all conceivable pursuits,” Dio tells us, “even the 
most trivial; for example, he modelled and painted, and declared 
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that there was nothing pertaining to peace or war, to imperial or 
private life, of which he was not cognizant. All this, of course, 
did people no harm; but his jealousy of all who excelled in any 
respect was most terrible and caused the downfall of many, be- 
sides utterly destroying several. For, inasmuch as he wished to 
surpass everybody in everything, he hated those who attained 
eminence in any direction.” He was jealous of Homer even: he 
had Antimachus studied in his stead—Antimachus, “whose very 
name had previously been unknown to many.” 


The lists of adroit sayings and doings which Frontinus had 
compiled in his Stratagems might be used to justify the notion that 
the ancient world had an adolescent leadership: eighty out of every 
hundred of the stratagems recorded might have been practised by 
college boys running a war. Here are fair specimens: 


“Lucius Sulla, in order to make his soldiers readier for the com- 
bat, pretended that the future was foretold him by the gods. His 
last act, before engaging in battle, was to pray, in the sight of his 
army, to a small image which he had taken from Delphi, entreat- 
ing it to speed the promised victory.” 


“Gaius Crassius, when fighting in Syria against the Parthians 
and their leader Osaces, exhibited only cavalry in front, but had 
posted infantry in hiding on rough ground in the rear. Then when 
his cavalry fell back and retreated over familiar roads, he drew the 
army of the Parthians into the ambush prepared for them and cut 
them to pieces.” 


Hannibal, Philip, Julius Caesar do better, but these two strat- 
agems are about the measure of Greek and Roman shrewdness in 
warfare—at least as recorded by Frontinus. 

But when we read Frontinus’ report upon the Aqueducts of — 
Rome we are aware of another side to that ancient world. In 
Frontinus we have the able official, the upright citizen, thousands 
of whose sort must have been living during the reigns of all the 
amateurs and adolescents. He lived through Domitian’s reign and 
he speaks with respect of that emperor. He was made Commis- 
sioner of the Water Supply of Rome by Nerva of whom he uses 
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his epithet of praise “industrious.” He worked through Trajan’s 
reign. He was of Patrician descent, was Consul three times, was 
Governor of Britain, and was learned in the mathematics of the 
Alexandrian School. In such a career as Frontinus’ we come upon 
what made the reality of the Roman Empire. 

His De Aquis is a report, but it is a report that is full of per- 
sonality, and it has a real charm besides. The springs and rivers 
that he wrote about are now lost, but because this old official had 
something of the ancient reverence for rivers and springs, he opens, 
when he writes about them, a vein of poetry in himself. The Aque- 
ducts that drew the rivers and springs into the Queen of Cities 
arouse in him an enthusiasm that is thoroughly Roman. “With 
such an array of indispensable structures carrying so many waters, 
compare, if you will, the idle Pyramids, or the useless, though 
famous works of the Greeks!” The charm of his writing lies in 
passages of this kind: 


“We have found even Marcia, so charming in its brilliancy and 
coldness, serving baths, fullers, and even purposes too vile to 
mention. It was, therefore, determined to separate them all and 
then to allot their separate functions so that first of all Marcia 
should serve wholly for drinking purposes. . . . Claudia also re- 
ceives the spring which is called Albudinus, which is of such ex- 
cellency that, when Marcia, too, needs supplementing, this water 
answers the purpose so admirably that by its addition there is no 
change in Marcia’s quality. The spring of Augusta was turned into 
Claudia, because it was plainly evident that Marcia was of suf- 
ficient volume by itself. But Augusta remained, nevertheless, a 
reserve supply to Marcia, the understanding being that Augusta 
should run into Claudia only when the conduit of Marcia would 


not carry it.” 


When James Joyce writes of the beginning of River Civilization 
in the book that he is now publishing, naming the Liffey “Anna 
Livia” he crosses a terrain that divides us from the Commissioner 
for the Water Supply of Rome under the deified Trajan. 

The two volumes reviewed are excellently translated. 


Papraic CoLuM 
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Tue Nintu TuHermivor, by M. A. Aldanov, translated from the Russian by 
A. E. Chamot (12mo, 377 pages; Knopf: $2.50). As fine an achieve- 
ment as anything we know in its particular field. The brilliant author 
attires the discredited historical novel in the court dress of the eighteenth 
century, drapes a bandolier or two about the creature’s hips, and makes 
it sing the Ca Ira in a manner to awaken a whole covey of fluttering 
imitators. The trick of selecting the most picturesque and terrible episode 
of modern history, and causing it to shoot comet-like over the unaware 
heads of its contemporaries seems to be borrowed from Anatole France, but 
the method is the author’s own, and it is distinguished by a truly tremen- 
dous sweep and verve. There are almost photographic portraits of actual 
personages, Talleyrand, Robespierre, the younger Pitt, and the nympho- 
maniac Little Mother of all the Russians, known to drab history as 
Catherine II. 


Urxey Istanp, by Wilbur Daniel Steele (12mo, 287 pages; Harcourt, 
Brace: $2). Not alone on the jacket of this volume, but in perhaps 
less prejudiced places, it has been suggested that Mr Steele is “America’s 
foremost short story writer.” In any event, considerable fame—and 
numerous prizes—have drifted in his direction. An examination of these 
more or less connected tales, concerned with life on an island off the New 
England coast, discloses that Mr Steele’s favourite theme is retribution 
and that his favourite device for encompassing it is the highly improbable 
machinery of coincidence, heavily shrouded in atmosphere. In the hand- 
ling of these elements he is without question skilful; he has the knack of 
clothing even his most violent improbabilities with the garments of 
inevitability. The author is successful in the réle of an up-to-date Haw- 
thorne. 


Two or Turee Graces, by Aldous Huxley (12mo, 301 pages; Doran: 
$2.50). One has a prejudice against short novels and long short stories 
which Mr Huxley in his latest collection does nothing to dispel, though 
he 1s probably the chief of his profession in this particular field. He is 
also past master in the murderous art of dissecting bores in cold print, 
and the first pages of Two or Three Graces are as fine as anything he 
has ever done in this connexion. After that, the story expands loquaciously 
and becomes thin. The only other memorable thing in the volume is The 
Monocle in which the author once more exerts his splendid talent for 
depicting the pretentious and the arty. In our opinion the priceless oppor- 
tunity for saying nothing afforded to the writers for Vanity Fair is begin- 
ning to affect disastrously Mr Huxley. Naturally enough, the very 
people who saw in him a mere artisan of the “light touch” choir when 
he wrote Antic Hay, are now taking him very seriously. Nothing fails 
like success. 
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Tue Sevecrep Poems or Lizerre Woopwortn Reese (12mo, 187 pages; 
Doran: $2). The value of this poetry lies in Lizette Reese’s susceptibility 
to the appeal of certain delicate, but not unfamiliar aspects of nature, 
such as swallows collecting in the autumn, or the smell of water-mint in 
a lane. For the rest her inspiration moves naturally along the accustomed 
tracks that make for popular appreciation. The bent of her own taste may, 
perhaps, be indicated by the fact that she selects as one of the texts of her 
volume this line from Joyce Kilmer: “They only sing who are struck 


dumb by God.” 


Worps ror tHe Cuise1, by Genevieve Taggard (12mo, 87 pages; Knopf: 
$2). That Miss Genevieve Taggard possesses poetic talent we do not 
dispute. Her first volume contained poems that were fresh and unaffected. 
The present collection seems to us to be spoilt by a certain self-conscious 
effort, a weakness particularly damaging when so many of her verses have 
to do with her “lyric loves.” 


While Tue Sitver Treasury or Encouisn Lyarics, edited by T. Earle 
Welby (8vo, 235 pages; Lincoln MacVeagh, Dial Press: $3) could 
hardly be preferred to The Golden Treasury, to which it is intended to 
be a supplement; yet there are few poems in it which one would not be 
as glad to have as the majority of Palgrave’s inclusions, for the selection 
has been by a fit taste. Some seventy or eighty poets are represented, 
covering about the same range in time as The Golden Treasury. The 
more numerous selections are from Breton, Fletcher, Herrick, Marvel, 
Donne, Blake, Landor, Shelley, Wordsworth, and Christopher Smart; 
of these, only Breton, Donne, and Blake seem to have been entirely 
neglected by Palgrave. Poe, however—as one is pleased to see—and 
Emily Bronté, who were ignored in The Golden Treasury, are here 
reinstated, each with four lyrics. Milton is represented by part of the 
entrance declamation of Comus, from the masque of Comus, a high 
thing; yet one must doubt whether it adds to the magnificent representa- 
tion afforded by the selections, particularly from the sonnets, which 
Palgrave made. Christopher Smart’s A Song to David is printed nearly 
entire, taking seventeen pages, a robust re-establishment, in a collection 
so much smaller in compass than The Golden Treasury. 


Oscar Wipe From Purcatory, by Hester Travers Smith, with a preface 
by Sir William F. Barrett, F. R. S. (10mo, 179 pages; Holt: $2). This 
absurd book is a very good example of the kind of meretricious nonsense 
current in spiritualistic circles. The foolish women involved are not even 
able to invent a plausible parody of Wilde’s style. He is made to say 
of Shaw, “I think he may be called the true type of the pleb,” and of his 
own state in the Elysian fields, “We are like so many ants that creep 
round and round and do our silly tasks daily without any interest in our 
work. I feel like a very ancient aunt nowadays.” What further proof 
need we that the dead poet “demeure” indeed, as the sacristan of the 
cemetery of Pére Lachaise so quaintly expressed it to me, “one street up 
to the right” under Jacob Epstein’s splendid monument? Requiescat in 
pace. 
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While the additional information furnished by the New Pareracz to “Tue 


Lire anp Conressions or Oscar Wipe,” by Frank Harris and Lord 
Alfred Douglas (8vo, 55 pages; The Fortune Press, London: 5/) re- 
quires some shifts in the tragi-comic importance of the accessory persons 
in the Harris biography of Wilde, it does not affect the general veri- 
similitude of any of the portraits, certainly not that of the chief figure, 
who remains as gross, as witty, and as frail as ever. In place of Lord 
Douglas as chief companion at the flesh pots, it appears that Robert 
Ross, Wilde’s executor, must be named. Lord Douglas, indeed, seems to 
have left no doubt of the facts, evidence in justification having been 
brought forward by him, most of it in the Ross libel suit against him— 
as he here recounts at length; and Frank Harris is shown to have made 
reparative concessions with his usual frontier candour. Incidentally it 
appears that he had hoped, by adding a prefatory retraction of the 
difficult passages, to secure Lord Douglas’ agreement not to molest 
the publication of the biography in England. But Lord Douglas 
stipulated textual modifications that would have proved costly in the 
plates. Negotiations therefore ceased, and Lord Douglas is now the 
recipient of Vesuvian compliments from Mr Harris in the introduction 
which the latter contributes to De Prorunpis, by Oscar Wilde, edited 
with prefactory dedication by Robert Ross and introductory essay by 
Frank Harris (16mo, 154 pages; Modern Library: 95 cents). 


In Tue Lire anp Works or Epwarp Coote Pinkney, prepared by Thomas 


Ollive Mabbott, Ph. D., and Frank Lester Pleadwell, Captain, Medical 
Corps, U. S. N. (8vo, 233 pages; Macmillan: $2) the reader will find all 
there is to be known of “the best of Southern poets before Poe,” whose 
verses, though shaped in the best eighteenth-century tradition of lofty and 
punctilious phrase, are nevertheless a disappointment both in thought 
and feeling. This book appears destined to be read only by candidates for 
a doctorate in the history of American literature. 


During the period (1866-1902) covered by THe Letrers or Bret Harte, 


assembled and edited by Geoffrey Bret Harte (8vo, 515 pages; Houghton 
Mifflin: $5) Bret Harte had rapidly risen into international repute; but 
his correspondence discloses for the most part only the ambiguous dark 
interiors of this fame. These are the letters of an anxious father, a tired 
economic exile, mining his talents to the bottom to supply the ever-springing 
necessities of his family. That he was an international figure in literature 
is only to be inferred, largely from his occasional indignation at being 
a target for the gossip which the press is always ready to circulate about 
prominent persons. He may have earned all that an author could in 
the days before mass-production publishing; but what he earned seemed 
always to come desperately, and more than he earned seemed always 
necessary. It was ever the same—first in America, then in Crefeld, 
Germany, and in Glasgow, Scotland, where he was American consul, 
and where corrosive climates poisoned his health; and finally in London 
where he spent his last, dogged, pain-worn years, where he died at his 
desk, in 1902, the first sentences of a new story dwindling under his 
hand. 
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The spritely Lerrexs or THOmas Mannino to Cuartes Lams, edited by 
G. A. Anderson (10mo, 159 pages ; Harpers: $3.50) go far to justify one’s 
expectation that a friend of the choice Lamb would himself be choice. 
Better than any comment is an extract from Manning’s letter to Lamb 
of August 10th, 1800, fairly representing the heights of descant he easily 
reaches. He is speaking of the pleasure that a visit from Lamb would 
give him: “The very thought of your coming makes my keg of rum 
wabble about like a porpoise—& the liquor (how fine it smells!) goes 
Gultch squlluck against the sides for joy.” 


Wart Wurman, by John Bailey (16mo, 220 pages; Macmillan: $1.25) 
is a competent statement of the current medial and conventional body of 
Whitman opinion. It is by no means unappreciative, and should prove 
a reasonably satisfactory guide to Whitman and his life, for those who 
feel that they need it. The reader will not do ill, however, to take soon 
to the poet himself. 


Frencu Stupies anv Reviews, by Richard Aldington (12mo, 247 pages; 
Lincoln MacVeagh, Dial Press: $2.50). In this present collection of 
essays, most of which were originally written as reviews and published 
in English periodicals, Mr Aldington shows himself a sound and dis- 
criminating critic. The subjects he treats range from mediaeval French 
life to the work of that melancholy and little known Belgian poet, Georges 
Rodenbach. Especially significant are his observations on French sati- 
rists; and his defence of the use of satire, which he defines as “literature 
militant,” in works of genius, is spirited and ably upheld. For any one 
interested in French letters and culture, this book should prove of more 
than usual value. 


CoNVERSATIONS WITH ANATOLE France, by Nicolas Ségur (8vo, 193 pages; 
Dodd, Mead: $2.50) is not a pretentious record, and while there is 
rendered in it the expected picture of the famous sceptic smile, the 
Theocritean poetry, the gossipy relish in tales of amor, and the Anatolian 
melancholy, there is rendered too, the portrait of a sensibility that stirred 
to every slightest touch. The protagonist of these colloquies could well 
have said, “Mon coeur est un luth suspendu”; he takes his text so often 
and so utterly from the occasions of his temperament, that one might 
think he had no others; by which, perhaps, he is but so much more the 
artist. 


Practicat Pictoriat Composition, by E. G. Lutz (illus., 12mo0, 200 
pages; Scribner: $2) is an analysis with diagrams of the various com- 
positional methods of the masters in painting. As a mere reassembling 
of academic rules and regulations binding on the English schools since 
the days of Sir Joshua Reynolds, its value is slight. Mr Lutz’s illustra- 
tions are concerned mainly with the static elements of design, that is, with 
the mathematical distribution of volumes about a centre, and seem entirely 
to leave out of account the fact that it is the curved line which gives 
rhythm and movement to the plastic arts. 
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ELEMENTS OF Form anv Desion 1n Crassic ARCHITECTURE, by Arthur 


Stratton (illus., 4to, 239 pages; Scribner: $7.50). This book is in- 
tended for libraries and the work-rooms of architects. It is copiously 
illustrated with line-drawings and plans of the classic buildings of the 
world, freed from detail and simply presented so that the elements of the 
structures may be quickly apprehended. The tone of the comment and 
the recommended procedures are strictly academic. To borrow basic 
ideas is recommended. It is “indispensable to the evolution of any art.” 
In architecture this does, indeed, seem to be the accepted theory. Greece 
and Rome still speak to us from every street corner. 


Tue Ipant, by R. B. Cunninghame Graham (16mo, 188 pages; Albert & 


Charles Boni: $1.75). That these most excellent sketches should have 
been written more than a quarter of a century ago is amazing. As travel 
vignettes they are unsurpassed. Nobody can touch our imagination with the 
strange romance of adventure in distant lands as this most gallant of all 
gallant gentlemen who tells us in gracious prose of his favourite South 
American landscape, “paja y cielo” —“grass and sky.” We put down the 
little book haunted by this country where the very graveyards have for 
their body-snatchers armadillos! 


Eprroriats, by Lafcadio Hearn, edited by Charles Woodward Hutson 


(1omo, 356 pages; Houghton Mifflin: $3). In this collection of editorials 
gathered from the New Orleans newspapers on which Hearn worked 
during his residence in that city, we watch with singular pleasure the 
delicate and subtle play of his cultured imagination. With flashing 
precision he flits from subject to subject, whether it be “the destiny of 
solar systems” or the “fascination of crime,” extracting from each its 
own peculiar and distinctive essence. Would indeed that every newspaper 
in the land could boast within its doors a Lafcadio Hearn! 


Or Many Tunes, by Otto H. Kahn (8vo, 437 pages; Boni & Liveright: 


$3). Mr Otto Kahn is, and has been, for many years so sympathetic a 
figure in American life that we feel reluctant to depreciate the value of 
the book before us largely made up of his public utterances. Let it 
suffice us to remark that though it contains much good sense it leaves us 
in the end with that curious lack-lustre impression that we associate with 
official addresses. 


NapPoLeon’s CAMPAIGN OF 1812 AND THE Retreat FRoM Moscow, by 


Hilaire Belloc (10mo, 284 pages; Harpers: $3.50). Mr Belloc belongs to 
the haranguing type of English writers. He gives the effect of knowing 
everything and being cocksure about it. In spite of the prejudice provoked 
by the manner, the reader always does, however, credit him with a great 
deal of the knowledge he pretends to. The given subject this time is 
Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow and it is handled clearly, interestingly, 
and with a sturdy grasp of the main facts. The work would make an 
excellent text-book in a school where there is an instructor capable of 
discounting Mr Belloc’s free use of mysticism and portents. 
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Tue Historian anv Historicat Evivence, by Allen Johnson (10mo, 
176 pages; Scribner :"$2). One’s inference from reading this commentary 
on human records is the Biblical one that “all men are liars.” It is Dr 
Johnson’s opinion that the date of a document may be fixed by internal 
evidence with a fair degree of accuracy, whereas the truthfulness of its 
contents cannot but be conjectural. A battle reported by two men on 
opposing sides, or differently conditioned mentally and physically on 
the same side, becomes two distinct battles. Plagiarisms, forgeries, 
mediaeval fabrications—the account of them reads like the diary of a 
dealer in antique art objects. Historical evidence must be evaluated, 
one learns, in accordance with the relationship of the recording witness 
to any given event, and by taking into consideration his supposed reputa- 
tion for veracity. Even then, it would seem that “Every narrator of events 
reports to us not the events themselves, but the impression which he has 
received of them.” 


The four essays by Messrs Jean Jules Jusserand, Wilbur Cortez Abbott, 
Charles W. Colby, and John Spencer Bassett, which are included in Tue 
Waitine or History (12mo, 143 pages; Scribner: $1.50) report to the 
American Historical Association in terms variously safe, what it can do 
to mitigate the evil days on which American historical writing has fallen. 
Dr Colby is most to the point in his suggestion that the product of Ameri- 
can historians would be noticeably benefited if the producers would put 
themselves to the pains of writing as well as they could. There is much 
said about courses in historiography in our institutions of higher learning, 
but none of it is very convincing, for the authors seem apprehensive lest 
they be caught recommending rhetoric at the expense of historic fidelity. 
They make the concession, but they make it gingerly, that in historical com- 
position, as elsewhere, order and movement and the command of fitting 
terms are worth something for their own sake. The situation impresses 
the reader as one wherein Hotspur’s treatment of the nettle danger would 
have an application. 


Lasour AND NATIONALISM IN IRELAND, by J. Dunsmore Clarkson (8vo, 502 
pages; Columbia University Press: $6.75). In this publication sponsored 
by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University, the Irish 
question is presented with sympathy and in detail. A consideration of 
previous difficulties arising from labour problems, the conflicts of ecclesias- 
tical authority, and repeated confiscation and re-allotment of land, forms 
the introductory chapters. Legislation to remedy these matters, attempts to 
express labour’s needs through trade unionism when legislation failed, and 
the growth of a national feeling are discussed in following chapters. These 
movements are then traced into the twentieth century, and the grimness of 
the struggle centering about Ireland’s reason for existence is revealed. 
Every phase of the conflict is clearly presented ; the absence of constructive 
thought among Ireland’s labour leaders is deplored, as is a lack of human- 
itarianism on the part of British labour. No absolute judgement is prof- 
fered with regard to the adequacy of the Irish Free State, but for one who 
desires all the evidence on both sides of an intricate question, this book is 
important. 
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THE THEATRE 


N my scattering report on the theatre abroad I was able to 

give some account of Tue Captive; I have not yet seen the 
local production, and am somewhat curious to see whether the 
play lends itself at all to “interpretation.” To me the psycholog- 
ical insights were not exceptional, and the play stood, as I re- 
ported, on its merits as a piece of stage-work. I can think of 
nothing more exciting than the first act if the auditor is not aware 
in advance of the nature of the heroine’s captivity; the suggestion 
of the ordinary French liaison is so well worked out that the snap 
at the end becomes perfect. 

One play I omitted—frankly forgot that I had seen it: THe 
Lion-TAMER, now offered at the Neighborhood. The Theatre 
Guild, perhaps because it had produced He Wuo Gets Sappep, 
was thrice offered this play; every amateur scout in Paris agreed 
it was a perfect play for the Guild, and the Guild thrice refused 
the crown. Wisely, I think. Because Tue Lion-Tamer, for all 
M Savoir’s philosophizing on the programme and in the play, is 
pretty thin stuff. It has a few witty scenes and one brilliant 
flash of human insight; but even Spinelly and an excellent actor 
named Alcover failed to make it moving or impressive. 


Arriving with a whetted appetite for the theatre I plunged into 
Tue Home-Towners, a play by George M. Cohan. It was in- 
auspicious as a start, and I enjoyed nothing so much as the audience. 
Mr Cohan, being his own producer, allowed himself a first act 
given over almost entirely to the conversation of two men, one 
totally without contours, the other a caricature; the scene went 
through neat modulations from back-slapping reminiscences to 
face-slapping animosity, with, it seemed to me, fully fifteen minutes 
devoted to jokes about the difficulty of keeping servants when 
one is married. These jokes, spoken by the caricatured Babbitt, 
were received with an abandon of merriment by the audience, 
which must have surpassed the author’s intentions, in that the 
disagreeable character was at once taken to the collective bosom, 
throwing the whole play out of focus. It was, altogether, a weak 
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and trivial offering, and irritated me; Mr Cohan having muffed 
his climax and brought on a catastrophe by an oration instead of 
by an action, tried to save himself by a clever ruse for a curtain; 
it saved the curtain, but not the play. 


Contemporary American drama was treated cavalierly by con- 
temporary American critics on the night when Mr Liveright pre- 
sented An AMERICAN Tracepy and the Theatre Guild presented 
JAUREZ AND Maximiiian; three of the four major critics chose 
Werfel against Dreiser and Kearney. The Werfel play is typical 
of one half of the Guild’s activities, the half I care less for. I 
think it magnificent of the Guild to put on plays which it feels 
in advance will not be financial successes; but it is neither mag- 
nificent nor good business to put on plays which haven’t a solid 
artistic claim to consideration. JUAREZ AND MAxIMILIAN is a 
philosophical speculation in a luxurious décor, the philosophy 
muddled to begin with and the production, in the Guild version, 
making it more difficult to disentangle because the production 
actively diminishes the interest of the play. 

My guess about the play is an obvious one: it required another 
method in composition and in production. I do not know the 
original, nor have I heard of any German production, so my 
divination, for what it is worth, is based on internal evidence. The 
play is a series of pictures in which a somewhat tortured idealist 
meets chicane and rebellion, is thwarted and killed. The problem 
was to disengage a specific emotion, a peculiarly complicated one, 
for there had to be elements of sympathy with Maximilian and 
elements of sympathy with the processes of life which destroyed 
him. I should have said that however loftly the sentiments, how- 
ever complicated the intrigue, the only way to make the play 
interesting was to make the separate scenes crisp and brilliant, 
leaving it entirely to the spectator to form judgements and let 
his understanding run free. If the figure of Maximilian required 
softness and obscure edges, the other figures and the play itself 
did not. The sharp method of theatrical expressionism, piercing 
directly to an emotional fact, leaving it the moment it has been 
reached, was indicated; but the text was cluttered with inessen- 
tials, and the production never left anything until it had shed its 
last drop of blood. The play and the production alike lack wit— 
not the saving touch of humour which was, by some people, called 
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for to alleviate the tragedy, but a sort of intellectual play which 
would have made the tragedy poignant. 


I fall short of any ideal of critical objectivity in regard to AN 
AmeERICAN Tracepy because I am unable to separate the play 
from the book and because I considered the book several removes 
from great. Yet I fancy that the book’s warmest admirers agree 
with my estimate of Patrick Kearney’s dramatization; to them 
jt must be admirable in its preservation of the tone of the book, 
and to me it is admirable because while it preserves that tone, it is 
swifter in specific motion and successfully sidesteps the Jongueurs 
of the original. I think that the tone could have been held with- 
out casting the dialogue in the style and often in the words which 
Dreiser used, a style I find wholly lacking in intensity and life; 
it was amusing to note how Mr Kearney’s hand became subdued 
to the Dreiserian mode in the few scenes which he had wholly to 
invent, and I resented the harsh unreality of such a scene as the 
dismissal of Clyde Griffiths by his snobbish relatives, the childish 
unreality of the younger set discussing Sherwood Anderson. They 
were in the Dreiser vein, sure enough, but they had been ham- 
mered out of Dreiser by an alien hammer on the hard anvil of 
dramatic necessity. 

The play which lacks all but a glimpse of the hero’s early life 
makes up for this and actually surpasses the book in providing a 
clear chain of causes for the murder. Dreiser has so many more 
things to say than he knows how to handle that the clear con- 
nexion between Clyde’s glimpse of Sondra and his seduction of 
Roberta is all but lost. Mr Kearney’s scenes link naturally and 
closely, and his love scenes are extraordinarily impassioned; at 
moments they give the sense of being overheard, they are so in- 
articulate and ridiculous and intense—and not ridiculous in their 
own nature, but as the ardours of others remain always a little 
absurd to the onlooker. The trial scene is a judicious pasting up of 
excerpts from the record, achieving precisely what Dreiser failed 
to achieve in his elaborate transcript, and the dramatist has with 
effective simplicity transferred to the end of it a highly dramatic 
moment from a later page in the book, Clyde’s telegram to his 
mother announcing the conviction. 

That scene and the final moments, the march to the electric 
chair, were the only ones which moved the audience on the night 
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I saw the play. But for Mr Kearney’s future as a dramatist there 
was another scene infinitely more important. It is the scene by 
the lakeside, during which Clyde hires a boat and he and Roberta 
take each other’s picture; nothing else occurs and yet, when its 
brief moments are over, you know that the murder has taken place. 
In some fashion, in the spare frightened words uttered by Clyde, 
in his quivering response to the joy of Roberta, Mr Kearney has 
given the equivalent of the murder, a really impressive achievement, 


Deep River is no more the jazz opera it calls itself than it is a 
burlesque show, yet it provides sufficient food for thought. In 
itself it is a romantic operetta with the music based on negro, 
Creole, and Italian tenor themes. The story is excellent dramat- 
ically and goes completely to pieces in favour of the operatic 
style when an interlude, the voodoo scene, is carried on for the 
length of a full act. By means of that act the interest evoked 
by the beginning is thoroughly dissipated, especially as both the 
composer and the librettist seem to have got into a squirrel cage, 
going round and round in infinite repetitions before they could 
discover a climax and end for themselves. The great qualities 
of Deep River are its ease and charm in the first act and its swift 
tragedy over beauty in the last; these qualities Mr Arthur Hopkins 
brought out to perfection; it is quite possible he ought to share 
the blame for the tedium of the second act. 

As an opera labeled “jazz” and by presumption issuing from 
the more popular forms of American musical entertainment, Deep 
River is only a lesson. The lengthy arias do remind one of the 
waltz-songs and hit numbers of rather old-fashioned musical com- 
edies and operettas; neither they nor the other musical events 
suggest in any way the tone and the attack of jazz in any of its 
forms. I can see the reason for this in the voodoo scene, for there 
the composer went behind jazz to the original negro themes and 
treated them as simply as possible; but in the first and last acts, 
whatever his themes were, he treated them as Puccini might have 
done. The characteristic snap and rhythm are wholly lacking. 
And oddly enough, it was only in the languorous, long phrases of 
the Italianate songs, that the words were at all distinguishable. 
Even in Mr Harling’s timid approach to popular American music, 
the peril of jazz opera was made evident. 
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And one further thing fortified an obsession of mine. There 
was no dancing in Deep River and all the time I felt how surely 
the dance was wanted to give the work its real character. It seems 
to me an excess of pride to give us New Orleans without the deep 
river and the levee; it is precisely in using the old material of our 
popular music and using it better, that progress will come. And 
the dominant strain of jazz, as it comes through the negro, is the 
strain which is associated with the dance. ; 

At this point my obsession is revealed. I try to preserve a 
judicial calm before the attempts at jazz opera which have so far 
appeared; I hope that if any good comes of them I shall be able 
to enjoy it. But nothing so far has shaken my conviction that it 
is a mistake. I do not see why jazz (which fits so admirably to 
pantomime and ballet) should be forced to suit itself to opera. 
I see every reason (in the work of Whithorne and Carpenter, for 
example) to believe that if the patrons and the critics of music 
should suggest jazz ballet, it would be a success. The essential 
which jazz gives is a type of music with an accentuated and novel 
beat; and the natural development of this is in the dance. Instead 
of which the composer, urged on to jazz opera, finds the moment 
at hand when he has to desert popular music, and as Gershwin 
did in his Harlem sketch, as Harling did in Deep River, he falls 
back on the conventional arias of the Metropolitan repertoire. 
For some reason jazz seems to be thereby ennobled; what one 
wants, however, is not nobility, but a natural development of jazz 
in its own character. 

It seems to me that the ballet with chorus, as practised abroad, 
is exactly the medium for this development. If it isn’t precisely 
native, it is natural, for it has endless points of contact with the 
technique of our revves and musical comedies. We have the dance 
directors and can develop choreographers; we have the composers 
and the dancers; we have in unexampled abundance, the plots. 
And, not yet despairingly, I wonder what we are waiting for. I 
wonder whether Mr Carpenter wouldn’t have multiplied his serv- 
ice a hundred times if he had taken Skyscrapers from the 
Metropolitan and given it to George White. 

GitBErT SELDEs 
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HE sort of success that the usual artist yearns for was Picasso’s, 

last summer in Paris. Anybody who was anybody felt it 
necessary to see the exposition of his work and to have an opinion 
about it. Very rich collectors with a newly awakened interest 
in modernity looked askance at the prices that were asked for the 
pictures and said that Rosenberg the merchant who handles 
Picasso’s stuff was really becoming impossible. In fact it was 
clear that Picasso who has been the fashion these last six years 
was more fashionable than ever. Yet Picasso, so the rumour ran 
about, was not happy. On the contrary, he was miserable over 
the fuss and the feathers and even over the consequent high prices. 
The explanation offered was that Picasso was not the usual artist 
and that he had finally become bored with the incessant praise 
and the fierce white light that beats upon the seat of greatness. 

This may quite possibly be the true explanation yet moder 
psychology is as deep a study as modern art and the winds that 
blow upon the soul are now known to be so perverse that con- 
temporary diagnosticians have grown into the habit of rejecting all 
outward and obvious symptoms as having nothing to do with the 
true cause of the disturbance. I harbour a dark suspicion myself 
in regard to this celebrated yet unhappy artist, but not being a 
psychologist I feel shy in uttering it. Yet as I have a friend who 
is a friend to Dr Joseph Collins I do not see, after all, why I 
should not make bold. Besides I picked it up from a reading of 
one of Jean Cocteau’s books, and M Cocteau as everybody knows, is 
as thick as thieves with M Picasso. It is, tout simplement, those 
prices! M Picasso, I do truly believe, suffers from a guilty con- 
science. Not that he hates to receive them, oh, no not that, we all 
relish money, do we not ?—but he hates to have it known that he 
receives them. Why Bouguereau himself in his palmiest days 
couldn’t have received more. 

You see, Picasso is the god of the young and is himself incurably 
young. Now it is a sort of an axiom among the young that every- 
thing that is established, everything that brings high prices, and is 
hawked about by the merchants, is and must be rotten. How 
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explain to them, the true makers of my reputation, this sudden 
familiarity with the money-changers? must the unfortunate Picasso 
—I mean fortunate, of course—be crying in his wakeful midnight 
hours—how dissuade them from the notion that I have been pur- 
veying instead of creating art? The best efforts of Jean Cocteau— 
and he is the best of living art-critics when he writes about Picasso 
—his best efforts are expended upon glossing over the divagations 
of his hero away from and back to cubism, but his best efforts, 
just the same, do not stifle conjecture. For Picasso to turn his 
back on cubism must have ended it, most of us, naturally, thought. 
Perhaps to his surprise, certainly to ours, cubism persisted. Fur- 
thermore, the peculiar fact that a declining franc drove all the 
people into investing, in an unprecedented fashion, in pictures, 
emphasized the ascendancy of the cubists. All of them prospered. 
There appeared to be money in cubism. Was Picasso obliged to 
hecome again a cubist? He did “purvey” in his last exhibition, 
if purveying means to supply the kind of thing you have been 
used to supplying, but he purveyed handsomely by showing some 
of the most powerful paintings that cubism has yet produced. 
Three or four of the new canvases rank at the top of Picasso’s 
achievement; and must become classic. But, “él montre que la 
personalité ne réside pas dans la répétition dune audace, mais, au 
contraire, dans Tindépendance que Taudace permet,” writes M 
Cocteau. It would be grand if this were literally true. But is it? 
“Un baigneur,” writes M Cocteau in another essay, “qui ne sait 
pas nager et qui se noie, invente la natation. Avec quels vieux 
mouvements, sans cesse inventés, le pocte sauve son poéme.” And 
he not only quotes with approval Erik Satie’s remark, that, “All 
great artists are amateurs,” but insists over and over again that 
the poet’s one great concern is not to do the thing he knows how 
todo. He even hints that this feeling was acquired from Picasso. 
“Satie and Picasso are my masters.” But the amateur spirit is 
about the last thing that any one would associate with the superb 
items in the sensational collection of Picassos in the Rosenberg 
rooms. The painter repeated with authority a thoroughly mastered 
trick. “T’ll show ’em,” the walls of his studio must have heard— 
for walls have ears—as he painted furiously upon the loudest 
canvases that have yet reverberated around the world. 

But Cocteau is wholly admirable when writing of his great man. 
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He doesn’t explain, he gloats. He puts himself into the picture 
cleverly and proudly, as he has the right. It is “Picasso et moi” 
most of the time, but this pride in the association is so seductively 
set down that all seekers after fine emotions yearn to share in this 
one. At intervals he permits himself a wisdom such as this: 
“N’oublions pas non plus, pour excuser la méfiance desprits 
supérieurs et leur crainte d’étre dupes, que l' esprit de mystification 
peut fort bien se trouver a Tl origine d’une découverte.” This busi- 
ness of solemn sincerity is not all it is cracked up to be and many a 
would-be artist has perished of an honesty that became habitual. 
Among the greatest of the new Picassos are two that might very 
well have been born in sin. These are in the series in dull browns 
and blacks all of which seem to have been concocted of the most 
objectionable materials imaginable, such as tar, dust, ashes, con- 
crete, et cetera. It is impossible not to suspect the beginning of 
these pictures. Picasso must surely have said to himself, “T’ll set 
atrap. I'll dare them to accept these,” and in the heat of composi- 
tion, forgot his evil intentions, and fused an unmistakable imprint 
of his soul upon the unlikely matter. But a work of art is judged 
by its final state, as M Cocteau reminds us. 


Henry McBripe 
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N the bread-plains, all was familiar save the informing gor- 

geousness. Past Julys flung by the Limited in perennial 
heat and termless platitude. From Jersey shores, Long Island, 
New England, Virginia downs, stretches without accent and roads 
without events, detailless greenery, shadeless crops, raw telegraph 
files, sidings of freight-cars in war-paint, and clumps of human 
boxes, crowded alive. Old barenesses, all which impotently 
weighed throughout the country re-arose in Kansas; and concen- 
tration and Homeric voluminousness showed hot fertile soil, hot 
bearded grains, hot shining varnish fluid with firmaments. 

This was the ventral land, the unbroken pagan now. Shame- 
less and sunburned, earth spread under a brooding heaven, utterly 
contentedly given to breeding tissue, bone, and blood from her 
sweet breast. Only one principle existed in these limitless fields, 
this fleckless sky, and the golden bread between. Mind could not 
breathe in this slow oven. Horizons held merely a single baking 
point, a ubiquitous here, behind wire fences, beneath tar-paper 
shingled steeples. Imminent nothing opened directly from the 
Ford-lined main-streets. The roads sped blankly south and north. 
If an Ideal persisted in this dry ocean, it might only be some 
rolling god of crust-brown abdomen and hot round limbs, an old 
earthen pot all of a piece. Art that could ripen here would long 
rebuff our intuitions with apparent monotony, and only difficultly 
impart its slow deep pulse. Dreamless, the warm bodily life 
extended, solid generation, pure survival, the vedic poem America. 

Evidently the westbound track led to a whole. The arid zone 
on steps of siccation orientated an American. Air that lent no sup- 
port, had passed through fire, grown light and not to be leaned on, 
was strange. Strikingly new was a desert quilted of pink and 
poison-green patches, crumby slopes upholstered in dusty plucked 
velvet, livid convict hills branded across their villainous fronts. 
Beyond the tamarisk-planted junction, the land of no trees ap- 
peared, studded with cedar shrubs, tufts of sage, and the writhing 
cup-bearing green serpents of the candelabra cactus. Blue teeth 
and tusks stuck up in the distances of the glittering wide plateau, 
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and the farther ranges were painted canvas stretched on a jagged 
low framework and preparing the sudden tower of a gigantic 
showman come to juggle oranges. Stripped quite of vapour and 
the fluid rims of watery climates, utterly bare of seduction and 
unrest, the guardian shapes hard as the split blue stones mashed 
in roadbeds, marvellously summoned nowheres; affirmed the world, 
the petrified past and the vague future, a perpetual present; and 
dryly, austerely, impersonally, indifferently, finally, released the 
being from all wretched yearning pathos and sent life back inside 
of the tight skin. Still, to one unpractised eye, New Mexico lay 
the penetralia of the continent, the secret essence of America, the 
mysterious projection of a long dormant idea. In this stark 
drought, a concept made to assemble a sprawling geographical 
dimension and a formless human throng; and the entertainingly 
alien material of Santa Fe accelerated the emerging object. On 
the bottom and sides of a shallow dishpan filled with green instead 
of water, among sand, pinyons, and orchards, a south-European 
hilltown unrolled its low earthen walls; and plain, unaccompanied 
of its usual accidents, the American whole emerged the fuller. The 
five alice-blue sides of the rented room, ostending a baker’s dozen 
of pious chromos, the Virgin of Guadaloupe in a mother-hubbard, 
Saint Nino de Atocha with glebes of corn, and sundry bleeding 
heads and hearts of Jesus, divorced it from the nervous field of 
the New Yorks, and helped increase its visibility. The popu- 
lation, Latin, cordial, and uncensorious, showed it strongly inde- 
pendent of race. The primitive shapes of the flat, square, ter- 
raced adobe houses, flaunting carmine, cream, and dirt-brown sides 
and studded like the face of Liszt with warty beam-ends, declared 
it unhistorical. All day along the Canyon Road went the comic 
opera of women in rebozos and Forded artists in ten-gallon hats, 
of flappers booted and spurred, burros mantled with cords of 
kindling, Franciscans in robes and Stetson straws, and mounted 
terra-cotta Mexicans and Indians in Sweet-Orr blue. Sunday 
mornings a whole railway-depot clanged from the monasteries, sem- 
inaries, hospitals, convents, schools, and cathedrals; and Sunday 
evenings a veritable folk festival took place about the band con- 
cert on the Plaza. Yet only the final interpretation of the prin- 
ciple verging on solidification held back, pointing now to a funda- 
mental aridity in the entire America, inimical beneath a superficial 
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fecundity to man’s existence; now to a kinship with classic Euro- 
pean soils and Greek and Spanish immobilities; and still waiting 
for a proper complex to settle the curious mess of harsh, serene 
apprehensions. 

The mutter of a war-drum, the static phalanx of a pueblo 
dancing for corn, precipitated it. An August noon concentrated 
heat and drought about the Indian village of Santo Domingo. In 
the broil of sun, the low tenements foundered in sand. The green 
fringe of cottonwoods along the stripling Rio Grande issued from 
a Noah’s Ark. Abandoning the motor by a mound of the more 
granular bake, for even the air parched as in a kiln, we waded 
toward the portion of the village where people looked from roofs 
and the monotone of the drum arose. No ritual was then in 
progress in the crumbling arid place. The file of dancers circled 
through a temporary shrine of boughs, genuflecting before an altar 
piled with loaves and flickering with candlelight. Crowding for 
a ghost of shade under the rude whitewashed porches filled with 
Indian men, women, and children, in among tourists, chauffeurs, 
anthropologists, consumptives, soldiers, boy-scouts, Harvey bus- 
men, and other relatively fatigue-hued whites, we found ourselves 
transformed into the human framework of a primitive rite. All 
fabrics sounded aloud; everyone was costumed; and his coloured 
linen shirt and the handkerchief draped over his hat made even the 
average male bird gay as an Indian or a woman. The votive pro- 
cession dwindled and disappeared. Suddenly from the far end 
of the place where it had massed, the bulk of brilliant bodies and 
ornaments, of bronze, white, green, blue breasts, of robes and chains 
and hair and branches launched toward us in a slow, steady, shaking 
trot. Without tension or development or resolution; monotonous, 
warm, unfailing, a living drumbeat and short iterated human cries 
possessed the air; pounding regularly as the heart; at infrequent 
irregular intervals like the heart missing a beat, and drowsing 
the brain with the throb of sheerest being. Tufted with red and 
yellow plumes, steadily dancing up and down in piston-like 
rhythm, a tall pole led the ritual on the strength of a rose-shirted 
brave, occasionally lowering over the all-mother ground in the 
gesture that is at once fertilization and benediction, then resuming 
its steady grave mechanic play. In a moment the space before 
us lived with insistent sound and motion, and the regular iterative 
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pattern of tone, of colour, of gesture and movement, a kind of 
multiform fugue in the monotonous brute idiom of Moussorgsky, 
formed the process of plant and animal and human growth. Sprigs 
of blue spruce were pointed ecstatically, repeatedly, from the 
closely massed, gaudy, filleted, chanting elders of the orchestra 
toward the rainclouds. Mute and impassive, suns and moons, the 
human pairs trod and girated continuously before them; strong 
summery colour. The man led, round naked bronze to the waist, 
sprigs of spruce flaunting from each of his biceps, a knot of aspen 
leaves atop the flowing mane. Ropes of tourquoises, white deerskin 
kilts, trailing white furs, white cuffs and hooves of stuff, completed 
the magnificent decorativeness. His dance was a slow, regular, hop- 
ping trot; positive, absolute, relentless stamping. Close behind 
danced the woman, with movements markedly discreet, passive, and 
receptive beside the man’s; her corpulence, her tall hieratic head- 
gear of heaven-blue, her woven black dress and brown hands extend- 
ing branches of the spruce, receiving and resolving his action and 
supplying a ground and counterweight to it. Through the in- 
defatigably bobbing ranks that girated now in pairs and now in 
sixes, dog-trotted single naked braves, Koshare, smeared ghoulishly 
with white and fantastically ornamented with corn and grey 
feathers. These were ancestral spirits, present here as in every 
great act and art, now stimulating the dance with their wisdom. 
Slowly, unwearyingly, relentlessly, the groups of twos and sixes 
pattered past each other, penetrating the body of the dance. Un- 
broken the furious drumming rolled; unflaggingly the tree-like 
pole danced and showered the mother with blessings. The gaudy 
orchestra sang and gesticulated toward the coming clouds; the 
ancestors described their fantastic arabesque; and whenever the 
rhythm suspended a beat and then struck again, the entire body 
of orchestra and dancers synchronized accurately with it and 
changed gestures and footing as a single performer. 

A station was maintained. Weaving, vibrant, pulsant, from 
its inception every passage of the dance contained the end. 
Divided into alternating groups, people of the winter and the 
summer, each with its donjon-like kiva at an end of the place, 
the performers unflaggingly continued the formal idea in the 
drowsing monotony of recurrent figures. Only the lengthening 
shadows varied its face, till sundown, when the two peoples merged 
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from their opposing kivas and as one principle rounded the dance 
in the swift dusk. Long previously, while yet members of one 
or the other unharnessed group were brilliant atop their adobe 
strongholds against the fawncoloured sandhills, the immediacy and 
abstract presence of America was plain. A moment, still, the bliss- 
ful monotone of the multiform accents, the gratification of feeling 
a personal life released in a form and the form crystallizing the 
whole America were mental points. Then, in electric clearing they 
vanished, and the whole intra-oceanic continent stood round the 
pueblo a monumental immobility. It spread, America, no place 
of becoming. Solid as concrete, the moment extended underneath 
the sun, and individual death made scarce a fissure in the pon- 
derous mass. Being, not becoming, pure timeless being, the 
statuesque station of the classic soil, was the secret principle of 
this land, too. Only along its coasts did it appear like the north 
of Europe swimming in mists, seas, rivers, rains. The mighty 
rest was Mediterranean, volcanic, desert, a zone of fixed forms 
and immutable types, and intimations of this character permeated 
every inch of its earth. American for twenty thousand years, the 
red man’s union with the basic forces was stationary, independent 
almost of time and individuality; and serenely the new perspective 
ordered crowding, loose, conflicting aspects. To the east across 
the plains the tall New Yorks shot up, their inordinate aspira- 
tion now at last seen a resistance of the inherited rhythm to the 
new world. Born of the perpetual becoming of Faustian northern 
Europe and rooted now in neither continent, the old beat in them 
imitated the accelerated spinning of the unapplied wheels on a 
derailed locomotive. Stubbornly, its yearning had become the 
flux of the ceaselessly upbuilding and melting city lines. Ryder 
was the poet of this phase more patently than ever, his ghostly 
Flying Dutchman, Death on the Racetrack, Jonah in the Flood, 
the form of dynamic longing only nebulously directed to earth. 
In self-defense, the assertive romantic “I’’ had become the per- 
sonalism of insatiable wishes, the swollen individualism defying 
the logical norm, the type. Unadjustment of both will and imag- 
ination had created the general desperate platitude of the Amer- 
ican scene. In demanding a quality which could not be found in 
the broad bearing place, the sensibility had grown incapable of 
apprehending the inherent one. 
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Before us throbbed an agricultural conception, initiated pri- 
marily to mobilize the village at harvest time against marauders, 
secondarily to attune nature to man through an approximation, 
having only through a further deepening of feeling become the 
grandiose work of art. The future industrialized society, less 
directly related to the soil than that of these red tillers, could not 
be expected to find an identical form. Already the madness of the 
New Yorks had reached this pastoral land, breaking the native 
hold; and it might be late before the soil spoke out anew. What- 
ever came to pass, the agricultural thought and tempo could never 
develop as singly again after the centuries of industrialism, nor 
the herd-being so completely after the individualistic times. Yet 
the soil would reassert itself. To function perfectly, the machines 
themselves would have to synchronize with its rhythm, and man 
could never elude its cyclic processes. Art or an equivalent intuition 
of the all would have to top his life, giving the level feeling of this 
Indian dance its form. Something of the immanent future was 
in this ritual of a dying race. The monotone of war-drum and 
Indian voices, the static phalanx bobbing into the vertically striped 
sunset, was perhaps less the rhythm of a pueblo affirming tribal 
being and dancing for corn, than a kiss: the spirit of a country 
calling through a vanishing old lover to another perhaps not yet 
born, perhaps just awakening to her beauty, and offering him 
loving knowledge and a first criterion. 


Paut RosenFe_p 
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COMMENT 


Besides the Howres, many things also belonging to 
Geography, Astrology, and Astronomy, are by the 


Sunnes shadow made visible to the eye. 
Father Hall 


¢¢ 7 T is seldom that the professed grounds correspond with the 

real motives of a war,” we are told, and in the drawing- 
room one is familiar with that form of preamble to hostilities which 
is said to have been Renan’s: “You are right, a thousand times 
over.” The attainment of international, even of national har- 
mony, is always it would seem deliberate, and one perceives that 
it is only in the world of aesthetics that a tendency toward universal 
harmony is unconscious. The unquiet nature of the artist is 
proverbial, genius being in some sense always in revolt. But 
hostile though specific theories may be and riotous as the artist 
may sometimes seem in his attitude toward the existing body of 
art, in so far as a thing is really a work of art it confirms other 
works of art. The incompatibility of Whistler and Ruskin is a 
by-word: imagination, however, transcends that which is personal 
and expressed divergences of belief but point to the fact that of 
those interested in certain subject-matter not all are of the same 
hatching. Annoyed by Ruskin’s “teachings,” Whistler was 
obviously unable to remove his works of art from that world of 
art in which were Ruskin’s corroborating masterpieces; and a 
sinuously alert aesthetic sensibility conspicuously unites certain 
living philosophers, be they philosophically ever so distinct from 
one another. The aesthetic malcontent is out of court, for wherever 
there is art there is equilibrium—a basic adjustment toward which 
the most distinguished and the most extinguished works of art 
alike converge. As we are aware, it is determination with re- 
sistance, not determination with resentment, which results in poise. 
In blindly disparaging another, one shows merely that one envies 
him his realness and wishes that he were what one says he is. 
Agitated in the disposing of his own turbulent business as were 
“the Egyptian sculptors who set themselves problems a little be- 
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yond their comfort,” the artist is in a state of profound activity, 
emerging from darkness into light like the grain which he eats, 
unable often to recognize in himself that “summer in December” 
of which enduring art consists. The ruffled genius might in his 
acuteness realize that sometimes he fights with that with which 
he is agreeing, and is like the hour, marked by a shadow which 
seeming to cut the sun, defines it. Although “the judgement of 
experts on one another is at variance,” their genius is not; percep- 
tion is always as Traherne would say, “innocent”: insurrection 
being contrary to that sensitiveness and receptiveness which 


“ . .. like the fairest glass, 
Or spotless polished brass, 
Themselves soon in their object’s image clothe.” 


In making works of art, the only legitimate warfare is the in- 
evitable warfare between imagination and medium and one finds 
it impossible to convince oneself that the part of the artist’s nature 
which is “rash and combustible” has not been tamed by the imagina- 
tion, in those instances in which the result achieved is especially 
harmonious. 
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